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privilege and pleasure of denouncing the 

party which it hopes to supplant. In their 
colorful history the Democrats have taken full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and since their eight 
years of Wilsonian domination they have found it 
not only a privilege but an obligation to assail all 
things Republican. In 1924 they protested angrily 
against Republican corruption, Republican failure 
to mend agricultural ills, the Republican tax plan, 
the Republican tariff, and a Republican foreign 
policy which tended toward isolation. Unless the 
platform builders now in Houston adopt an alto- 
gether new style of political carpentry, these are the 
very points upon which the Democratic party will 
hammer most vigorously in 1928. 

The Democratic failure four years ago may be 
blamed partially upon the passiveness of John W. 
Davis, but this was not the chief cause of defeat. A 
muckraking candidate could not have done more 
for the party. The trouble was that voters were not 
particularly upset over the management of affairs 
during the Harding-Coolidge regimen, and were not 
convinced that Democratic management or Demo- 
cratic agricultural devices or Democratic tariffs or 


TL party out of power always possesses the 









Democratic taxation or Democratic foreign policy 
would be any improvement. In fact, there was 
hardly a point upon which the Democratic party 
showed a policy. fundamentally different from that 
of the Republicans. It had no great panacea with 
which to arouse the electorate; no new policies with 
which to replace those it condemned. 

What the Democratic party needed in 1924, and 
what it needs more than ever in 1928, is an issue. 
Considering the collapse of the farm boom at Kansas 
City and the compromise of Senator McNary with 
Republican regulars, it can hardly be found in the 
field of agriculture. In view of the political dangers 
which accompany definite pronouncements upon 
prohibition it cannot be plucked from that source. 
The Democratic platform builders are up against it, 
and the best they can do is to hammer away on out- 
worn planks, meanwhile reflecting that modern 
political platforms mean next to nothing, anyhow. 

Upon their candidate will fall the burden of 
making his own way. With issues static and public 
enthusiasm in them dormant, the Presidential 
campaign must settle down to a battle between 
personalities, with both contestants standing firmly 
upon their records of achievement. 
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Wrecked on the Polar Pack 


HE experiences of Gen. Umberto Nobile and his 

companions in the Arctic appear in the news 
dispatches like chapters from a novel of adventure. 
Jules Verne could not have composed a more excit- 
ing tale, or centered it more exactly upon a me- 
chanical invention. Airship and airplane are 
determining factors in the plot. First comes the 
successful flight to the Pole, seemingly as easy as a 
boat ride on a mill pond; then the storm, a struggle 
with the elements, and the wreck of the Jta/ia. Next, 
the camp upon the polar ice pack; the separation of 
the company into three parties; communication 
with civilization, and the hope of rescue. Meanwhile, 
relief work is concentrated about Spitsbergen; 
separated from assistance by only a few hundred 
miles, the adventurers are still in imminent danger. 
At last the sighting by General Nobile of a relief 
plane; frantic signaling, but to no avail. Finally the 
stranded ones are sighted; food and provisions are 
dropped. Simultaneously, the coming of the summer 
season with melting ice and mists, making rescue dif- 
ficult. This would be a great story were it recorded 
only in a bound volume; when it is brought into 
reality and becomes a question of actual life or death 
for eighteen men it commands the attention of the 
whole world. Jules Verne was addicted to the happy 
ending. If human exertion and inventiveness count 
for anything, the adventure of General Nobile will 
have an outcome similar to that of a typical fabri- 
cation by the novelist of a generation past. 


Curtis, Regular Once More 


“ (-HARLIE” CURTIS of Kansas is filled with 
political affability. Thirty-six years in and 
around Washington have impressed him with the 
value of a warm handclasp or a pat upon the back. 
Brimming with the good fellowship and camaraderie 
which Mr. Hoover has never chosen to cultivate, he 
makes an excellent “contact man” for the Repub- 
lican campaign. But social considerations were not 
uppermost in the minds of the Republican strate- 
gists who nominated Mr. Curtis for Vice President 
at Kansas City. The important thing to them was 
that Mr. Curtis was looked upon as the “friend” of 
the farmers. Mr. Curtis is a leader from farm terri- 
tory. Notwithstanding his position as floor leader of 
the Coolidge Administration in the Senate, he voted 
on April 12 for the McNary-Haugen bill to which 
the President was vigorously opposed. That he 
shifted ground and voted on May 25 to sustain the 
Presidential veto of the bill does not greatly weaken 
his position; such political manceuvres are to be 
expected in Congress, especially at the close of a long 
session. He is still essentially a representative of the 
agricultural interests. 
Since Senator McNary has himself agreed to part 


ways with the principle of the equalization fee, and 
has joined forces with Mr. Hoover, the danger of a 
farm “revolt” and a third party in the November 
elections has dwindled to nothing. The presence of 
Mr. Curtis on the Republican ticket is no longer 
necessary for reasons of strategy. He remains as a 
man experienced in the affairs of Washington, well 
qualified to preside over a Senate which he knows 
from the inside. His nomination was a matter of 
expediency, but expediency has, in this case, 
stumbled to a happy choice. 


The Last Smudge of Oil 


RANK J. HOGAN, counsel for the defense, 

issued an exultant statement not long ago upon 
the acquittal of his client, Col. Robert W. Stewart, 
by a District of Columbia jury. Colonel Stewart, be 
it remembered, is chairman of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and was a prime mover in 
organizing the Continental Trading Company. He 
was standing trial for contempt because he had 
refused to answer questions put to him by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, which was in- 
vestigating the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil 
transactions. Said Mr. Hogan: “This is another case 
of the citizenry of the District of Columbia resenting 
in an unqualified manner that era of political 
persecution born in Senatorial investigating com- 
mittees and sent to the courts with Senatorial orders 
to convict.” In other words, if we are to believe Mr. 
Hogan, the verdict of the jury proved that upright 
citizens deplored the Senate’s actions in the oil 
investigations. It might be well to see what Mr. 
Hogan’s statement means. 

It means that upright citizens deplore the inves- 
tigation which exposed the fraudulent transactions 
of former Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall, 
Harry F. Sinclair, and Edward M. Doheny, and 
which returned to the Federal Government the naval 
oil reserves Mr. Fall had bartered away. It means 
that they protest against the investigations which 
resulted, according to figures presented by Secretary 
Mellon, in the collection by the Federal Treasury up 
to May 25 of $2,005,007.28 in back taxes and other 
dues from the organizers of the Continental Trading 
Company, and which cost the Government up to 
that date only $14,165. That the citizens of the 
District of Columbia or of any other section of the 
country resent these actions is hardly to be believed 
because twelve men in a jury box have allowed 
Colonel Stewart to go free. Colonel Stewart may not 
have been guilty of the specific charge brought 
against him, but this in no way justifies the oil-lease 
transactions or the Continental Trading Company, 
or proves that Colonel Stewart and his Continental 
colleagues have been falsely attacked. It does not 
truly suggest that the Senate has inaugurated an 
“era of political persecution.” 
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If Mr. Hogan is correct the American citizenry 
repudiates a Senate inquiry which has worked as 
much public good as any other Congressional under- 
taking of recent years. We choose rather to believe 


‘that a jubilant attorney has minced words, and that 


regardless of the findings of the Stewart jury on a 
technical question the public is still grateful to the 
Senate oil investigators who have cut a malignant 
tumor from our national life. 


The Militant Suffragette 


Me: EMMELINE PANKHURST lived long 
enough to see the suffrage for which she fought 
so violently received placidly into the political 
systems of England and the United States. It is said 
now that her success was obtained not by the vio- 
lence of bombings and brick throwing, but rather by 
the will with which she abandoned these activities 
and mobilized Englishwomen for the Government 
during the World War. This is a moral conclusion 
and a Christian preachment, but it does not tell the 
whole truth. Without her campaign of violence the 
woman’s suffrage movement might never have at- 
tracted enough attention to be made into legislation 
by Parliament and Congress. 

It was in 1912 that Mrs. Pankhurst led her most 
vigorous campaign for political equality. A bomb 
was planted in the Home Secretary’s office; a hatchet 
was aimed to Mr. Asquith; the homes of govern- 
ment officials were saved with difficulty from fire. 
In 1913 the battle increased in intensity. Shop 
windows were dispatched; Kew Gardens were laid 
bare of orchids; golf links were devastated; a house 
in course of construction for Mr. Lloyd George was 
burned to the ground; railway stations, churches, 
and grand stands were fired indiscriminately; even 
St. Paul’s Cathedral harbored a bomb. Sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment upon her deliberate ad- 
mission that she had incited these actions, Mrs. 
Pankhurst employed the hunger strike and managed 
to secure her release. Then her campaign was in- 
terrupted by the war. 

Three times Mrs. Pankhurst visited the United 
States. On one of these occasions she was detained 
two days at Ellis Island as an undesirable alien. In 
this country she incited nothing more harmful than 
parades up and down Fifth Avenue, but it was her 
speaking tours which encouraged the growing 
sentiment in favor of nation-wide suffrage. She is 
a leader whom historians of the English-speaking 
world must reckon with as the protagonist of a 
significant reform. 

It was Mrs. Pankhurst who paved the way for the 
active participation of ‘both British and American 
women in political affairs. If her successors make 
good use of the privileges she has obtained for them, 
time will forgive her violent methods because of the 
end which she has achieved. 





“The Old Time Religion —” 


EPEATING its action of last December, the 
House of Commons has rejected by a clear 


majority the revised Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. By a vote of 266 to 220 the 
House has refused to sanction changes which would 
have led, according to nonconformists, in the direc- 
tion of the Church of Rome. Mr. Winston Churchill 
spoke eloquently against refusing “to the only 
corporative voice the Church possesses its request 
for greater spiritual liberty”; Sir Robert Horne com- 
pared opponents of the measure to rustic detectives 
smelling “Popery”; Prime Minister Baldwin urged 
vigorously that the Church be allowed to “set its 
own house in order,” but all to no avail. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, led the opposition 
with the claim that the revisions would move 

“straight to adoration of the ‘real presence.’”’ 

It has been predicted that the first defeat of the 
bill would lead to disestablishment of the Church, 
but no such result was forthcoming. There is no 
reason to believe that the second rejection will have 
that outcome, although it adds strength to the 
argument for separation. As Mr. J. B. Atkins re- 
ported in THe INDEPENDENT last December, 
churchmen will not be always content with dicta- 
tion from the “Jews, Turks, and Infidels of Parlia- 
ment.” But it will take a greater controversy than 
that over the Prayer Book to bring disestablishment 
to pass. 

From an American point of view it is strange to see 
Parliamentarians arguing over the doctrine of the 
“real presence” and “reservation of the sacra- 
ment.” It would be hard to imagine such a debate 
in the United States Congress, with zealous Repre- 
sentatives and Senators stirred to fever pitch. 
Considering the way in which Congress disagrees 
with itself and the President in political matters, it 
is fortunate that religious problems are not brought 
within its ken. 


Pounding Away at War 


HILE the eyes of all ambitious Republicans 

were cast on Kansas City, Secretary of State 
Kellogg was calmly proceeding in his Washington 
offices with the intricate negotiations leading to a 
treaty for the outlawry of war. In turn each of the 
British dominions was sending to Washington its 
own separate reply to the invitations which had 
gone beyond the British Foreign Offices and had 
lodged in Ottawa, Wellington, Melbourne, and the 
other dominion capitals. Each dominion seems in 
accord with the spirit and substance of the proposed 
treaty, yet each in its own way comments at some 
length on the relationship of the obligations which 
the new treaty imposes with the binding obligations 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. These 
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replies form in a sense a part of the treaty itself. 
Even though formal reservations are not proposed, 
the letters of acceptance are a documentary back- 
ground which, taken with Mr. Kellogg’s own notes 
of explanation, must be considered an integral part. 
As such they, together with the replies of all the 
powers, must go to the Senate of the United States 
for informal approval if not ratification by that body 
with the text of the treaty. Otherwise, the Senate 
might well ratify a treaty to which many different 
interpretations had been given by many different 
nations, each believing that its own interpretation 
was the correct and approved one. The result 
should be of interest. Inevitably, the’ League of 
Nations, the law of neutrality, the World Court, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and many another phase of our 
international relations will come up for an over- 
hauling. It begins to look more and more as if the 
Kellogg proposal was bringing us face to face with 
the realities of international codperation. As usual 
THE INDEPENDENT welcomes it heartily. 


Brother Kendall Forgets Himself 


O college or university is complete without a 
captious alumnus who is distressed beyond 
all bounds of sanity at the deterioration of his Alma 
Mater. By his amazing evidence one would be led to 
suppose that the collegiate world had plunged into 
abysmal depravity and ill health. For example, there 
is Hayward Kendall, Cleveland coal operator, 
graduate of Cornell in the class of 1898. Mr. Kendall 
contributes to President Livingston Farrand of the 
university an open letter which fairly bursts with 
explosive rhetoric against coeducation and the 
fraternity system. Requested by an alumni club to 
contribute to the support of the university, he 
replies in the following vein: 


My friends speak of a heritage I have gotten from 
Cornell University. The only legacy I am certain I 
received from that institution of learning was the 
licker habit. It took me years to get over it. And, 
quite frankly, I could have acquired this same habit 
in two years at Harvard, while it took me four at 
Cornell. . . . I refuse to get steamed up over Cor- 
nell. You have neither an Eastern university nor a 
frankly Western one. All you have is a group of rather 
inharmonious buildings in a glorious setting, a silly, 
undemocratic, un-Christian fraternity system, and a 
large mass of unwelcome, misplaced women called 
coeds. How can you have a loyal, homogeneous, 
happy body of students when two thirds of them 
belong to no fraternities at all and only a handful to 
the more prominent ones? . . . Not only do these 
swaggering Brahmins irritate the eye with their caps 
and Greek letter jewelry, but they throw open the 
windows of their ostentatious lodges, or gather on the 
stoops and rear out boastful fraternity songs and irk 
the ear. It’s all swank, flapdoodle and fish, but it’s 
taken so seriously it’s fatal to university esprit de 


corps. . . . Undergraduates are either deadheads or 
half rate or quarter rate passengers. . . . I refuse to 
contribute a dime to your present misfit university 
with its caste system and sexy characteristics. But to 
show you I am acting in good faith, I will agree to 
leave Cornell a million dollars if the fraternity and 
club system is completely abolished and the women 
students are given a separate college of their own. 


Occasionally a volatile critic is an asset in an 
alumni body, but it cannot be said that Mr. Kendall 
is a great addition to the Cornellian army. It is hard 
to take him seriously; hard to believe that he is him- 
self in a serious mood. His criticism of the fraternity 
system is partly justified, but, after all, fraternities 
are but an early expression of the desire for segrega- 
tion which pervades all humanity. As for coeduca- 
tion, there are two opinions of it, and Mr. Kendall 
clings tenaciously to the more adverse of them. It 
cannot be agreed on this evidence that Cornell or 
any other American university is passing beyond 
repair. One suspects that Mr. Kendall has been 
climbing out of the wrong side of bed these June 
mornings or that on his last visit to Ithaca he was 
given a bad draw on football tickets. 


Laboratory Methods in Hollywood 


A MOTION-PICTURE director in Hollywood 
has decided, according to his press agent, upon 
a new test for new films. Before exhibiting them to 
sophisticates in the tawdry palaces of plush and 
plaster he will show them before simple folk in rural 
communities where barns are theatres and theatres 
are town halls. From the laughter, the jeering, the 
despondency, the joy of these ingenuous spectators, 
he will learn where to cut and where to patch his 
celluloid. If the audience fails to register delight 
when young Lochinvar rides off with Cleo in a rum- 
ble seat, young Lochinvar will thereafter make his 
appearance in a trimotored biplane. If no one weeps 
when the white-haired mother sets a candle in the 
window and totters off to bed, a scene showing her 
son doing the black bottom with a wench of the 
underworld will be substituted instead. Nor will 
experiment end at the theatre. 

On the day following the performance, according 
to the press agent, a corps of private spies will take 
the road to canvass the whole neighborhood, tabu- 
lating the impressions retained of the film by every 
villager. Selectman Jones revolts at the bathing suit 
featured in reel six. Mrs. Harper would like to see a 
hero too upright to drink coffee. Very well, these 
things will be attended to. 

It is touching to see that the motion-picture in- 
dustry has at last caught the scientific spirit. In five 
years more it will probably be found practicing on 
white rats and guinea pigs, and that, after all, will 
be the most humane disposition for the greater part 
of Hollywood’s production. 
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Straw for the Party Brick 
() by accident in our modern political 


scheme does an eminent or well-qualified 
man attain to the office of Vice President. 
The methods employed by Democratic and Re- 
publican . political conventions in the choosing of 
candidates for second place are haphazard in the 
extreme; they give no assurance that the electorate 
or even the convention delegates will find their 
wishes observed. When a Presidential candidate has 
been selected, the time of labor is thought to be 
ended. Much energy has been consumed in long and 
devastating oratory and in parades up and down the 
convention floor. The delegates are jaded, the 
leaders themselves are tired of the long ballyhoo, 
and the aim of both is to be done with business and 
to get home for fence-mending and campaigning 
without further ado. Consequently, the Vice Presi- 
dential candidate is chosen generally by the hotel- 
room method, given perfunctory recognition by a 
convention vote, and pushed out into the campaign 
as a wheel horse of his party. Only one qualification 
is demanded of him, and for that, strangely enough, 
he is himself in no way responsible. He must heal 
some breach or have his roots deeply ingrafted in the 
soil of some doubtful territory which the party fears 
to lose and from which he is expected to draw by his 
native wit enough votes to carry the election. 
Charles Curtis was nominated at Kansas City, not 
because of his long experience in the Senate, not 
because he possessed the qualities of a presiding 
officer in the Upper Chamber, not because he would 
make a fit successor to a President were the Presi- 
dent to die during his term of office, but simply for 
the reason that he was a Kansan popular in Okla- 
homa and Missouri and a man identified with the 
cause of the farmers of the Central States. That the 
Republicans chose a man of marked ability was 
purely a matter of luck; for all their manipulations 
they might as well have chosen a demagogue or a 
jumping jack. Vice President Dawes was picked 
by the same method at Cleveland in 1924, and so 
was “Brother” Charlie Bryan by the Democrats 
assembled that year in Madison Square Garden. 
Calvin Coolidge transcended the system at Chicago 
In 1920, but his case was an exception growing out of 
the fact that Warren G. Harding was a compromise 
candidate and that the delegates at the Coliseum 
were glad to respond to an eloquent nominating 
speech and the promise of Yankee character. 
Considering the common method of choice, it is 
little wonder that the office has lately been regarded 
as of slight significance. Great importance and 
prestige cannot be attached to a job for which any 
stuffed effigy will do so long as it commands a con- 
siderable bloc of votes and is willing to talk in terms 
of party regularity. It is not remarkable that we 


have strayed far from the intentions of the men who 
created the office and were accustomed to fill it with 
such leaders as John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
John C. Calhoun. But perhaps, unwittingly, the 
founders of the Government were themselves re- 
sponsible for the growth of indifference because they 
did not assign duties of more consequence to the 
position. After all, a Vice President, so long as he 
remains Vice President, has little to do but keep the 
Senate in order, fumble with a gavel, and act mean- 
while as the stomach of the Administration. He eats 
with the diplomats of other powers, entertains them 
for the President by proxy, sets a lavish table, and 
whiles away his hours in Washington gaining weight 
and issuing invitations to dinner. Surely this is not a 
glorious prospect for an ambitious political leader. 
Mr. Dawes has had a good time by campaigning 
against Senatorial red tape, by napping on the 
occasion of a tie vote, or by waking to break a tie 
vote in a way displeasing to authorities at the White 
House; but it is not probable that his successors will 
find much pleasure in emulating him. It would be 
better if the Vice President were assigned some of 
the multifarious tasks which now clutter the desk 
of the Chief Executive. 

As a Cabinet officer the Vice President might be 
delegated with the duty of supervising the various 
independent bureaus which do not now come under 
the head of any of the existing government depart- 
ments. He might be intrusted with lending a 
helping hand to such organizations as the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
Pensions Bureau, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which are at present responsible to no 
Cabinet member. Here would be a valuable service 
to the Government, and for the Vice President a set 
of duties not incompatible with his position. If the 
office is to be strengthened — and it is surely in need 
of strengthening — a device of this kind must be 
eventually employed. Meanwhile, it would be well to 
renew the custom adopted by President Harding of 
inviting the presence of the Vice President at 
Cabinet meetings. 

If the Vice President is not deemed important 
because of his own duties, he must be recognized as 
an integral part of an Administration because of the 
possibility that he may succeed to higher office. 
Six times in our history he has been called upon to 
finish out the unexpired term of his superior officer. 

It is time to realize that the Vice Presidency is not 
always a sinecure and is never a position for which 
candidates are to be chosen by the slipshod method 
of back-stage deals at the tag end of hectic party 
gatherings. In the selection of Vice Presidential as 
well as Presidential candidates the electorate de- 
serves a hearing, but unless present tendencies are 
counteracted the voter will soon have no more 
choice in the matter than has.a dray horse as to what 
road he shall take. 
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Looking Back on Kansas City 
By C. A. Herter 


_ HO But Hoover?” Those three words tell 
W the story of the Republican National 
Convention at Kansas City more effec- 

tively than thousands of words of back-stage gossip. 
It was not a mecca for manipulators. It was not a 
convention from which any figure emerged to whom 
the public could point and say: “He is the President 
maker.” Nor was it a convention at which anything 
dramatic or unusually colorful occurred which could 
catch the popular imagination. It was a good busi- 
ness meeting at which the business in hand was put 


through with dispatch. 


but playing an active réle, together with former 
Governor Baxter of Maine, in swinging the little 
State of Vermont into line — the advance herald of 
an avalanche to follow. There was Captain Lucy, 
whose yeoman service in the Southwest had made 
Hoover converts of the powerful Texas delegation 
and carried his influence to many neighbors of the 
Lone Star State. There was John Richardson of 
Massachusetts, a former associate of Mr. Hoover’s, 
who had successfully piloted the Hoover cause 
through troubled waters in Massachusetts. Sim- 

ilarly I could go to 





every State in the 





The nomination of 
Herbert Hoover as the 
Republican standard 
bearer did not take 
place at Kansas City: 
it was merely ratified 
there. Months, even 
years before, a small 
army of men and 
women dotted all over 


The Republican National Convention in retrospect dis- 
closes nothing but Hoover. Farm revolt and personal 
animosities either dissolved or were pushed into the back- 
ground by the amazingly universal demand for the Secre- 

of Commerce as the Presidential nominee. The 

Editor of The Independent was one of those who watched 

the sessions from the floor of Convention Hall, and his 

article singles out for comment some of the significant 

factors as well as some of the amusing bits of comedy 
relief which made the four hot days bearable 


Union and put my 
finger on men and 
women whose first en- 
try into politics came 
about through almost 
fanatical enthusiasm 
for their former 
“chief.” It was they 
who picked up the 
Hoover ball, which the 





the United States 





formed a group of mis- 

sionaries whose work had been accomplished long be- 
fore June 12. These were the men and women who had 
served with Mr. Hoover during the past in one or 
more of his many gigantic enterprises. A momentary 
personal touch with the Secretary of Commerce had 
implanted in these people the spark which no 
politician could extinguish, a spark which developed 
a quiet, irresistible, expansive quality that spread 
steadily from the thousands to the millions. It was 
translated politically at Kansas City, not only by 
delegation after delegation pledged by popular man- 
date to support Secretary Hoover, but by large 
numbers of men who, since the time of their associa- 
tion with Mr. Hoover, had entered the field of prac- 
tical politics and become powerful political leaders. 
There was Franklin Fort of New Jersey, for instance, 
who entered Congress four years ago from his home 
State with the avowed purpose of spreading the 
Hoover gospel. To Kansas City he brought not only 
a solid New Jersey delegation, but an enthusiasm 
and an ability which showed itself in his taking the 
floor leadership for the Hoover cause, as well as in 
his brilliant platform speeches. The latter, incident- 
ally, were not addressed to the convention, but to 
the millions of quiet listeners sitting by their radio 
receiving sets throughout the nation. There was 
Governor Spaulding of New Hampshire, a former 
food administrator under Hoover during the war, 
not only leading his own delegation in Kansas City, 


politicians would have 
liked to fumble, and carried it over the goal line 
against an opposition powerful in its make-up of 
former great politicians, but helpless because of lack 
of codrdinated leadership, lack of genuine enthusi- 
asm for a single candidate, and because it was bent, 
not on offering something to the American people, 
but only on destroying that which the American 
people already loved. 


HIS is the story of the convention in general 

terms. Now that it is over and all is quiet along 
the Potomac, it is hard to realize that the fight 
which took place in Kansas City the week prior to 
the actual opening of the convention was one of the 
nastiest ever witnessed by even the oldest cam- 
paigners. Party leaders were divided into two camps 
— pro-Hoover and anti-Hoover. The organization 
of these two camps was striking by its difference. In 
the Hoover camp not a detail had been overlooked. 
The Hoover board of strategy, consisting of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Hubert Work, James W. Good of 
Iowa, and Walter Brown of Ohio, assisted by such 
veterans in the statecraft of politics as former Gov- 
ernor Goodrich of Indiana, and Claudius H. Huston 
of Tennessee, knew every hour of the day just how to 
exert their energies, whom to consult, where to bring 
pressure. Their organization for the convention 
proper had been perfectly laid out. They knew which 
national committeemen they could count on in the 
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opening credentials fight before the national com- 
mittee. They knew the most effective men whom 
they wished to see placed on the platform commit- 
tee, on the credentials committee, on the organiza- 
tion committees of the convention itself. They had 
selected their floor leader, their regional assistant 
floor leaders, and their State leaders. They directed 
their energies throughout, not to defaming any other 
candidate, but solely to extolling their own. The 
division which they had set up to take care of the 
negro delegates was under the leadership of a high- 
class, intelligent negro, an important official at 
Tuskegee, who, unlike many negroes at past conven- 
tions, had come to Kansas City because his heart 
was in his work. Every State in the Corn Belt was 
represented at headquarters by a leading citizen, 
more often than not a governor or an ex-governor 
who knew the intricate ways of politics in his State 
and who, because of faith in the fact that the farm 
States were not sold hand and foot to the McNary- 
Haugen bill, had volunteered his assistance to the 
Hoover cause. The women were organized and all 
given definite assignments. Nothing was overlooked, 
and everything was co6rdinated through a leader- 
ship that radiated directly from Washington. 

The picture in the opposition headquarters was 
entirely different. Emphasis was centered not on 
furthering the interests of Mr. Lowden, Senator 
Watson, Senator Goff, or Senator Curtis, but on 
stopping Hoover. No better way of stopping him 
could be found than by personal abuse. Street cor- 
ners, hotel corridors, even hotel bedrooms were 
flooded with abusive literature. Small parties of so- 
called farmers marched through the streets carrying 
insulting banners. It was stupid strategy. 


HE only real effort in constructive politics was 
the “draft Coolidge” effort. Two days before 
the convention opened this effort was making 
appreciable headway. For a few moments it seemed 
almost as though nothing but another statement 
from the White House could stop it, but in concep- 
tion it was almost a hopeless effort from the outset 
because it involved a union of strength between the 
genuine Coolidge supporters and bitter Coolidge 
opponents whose only interest in the move was to 
stop Hoover. It broke when the Vermont delegation 
arrived in Kansas City and declared that it would 
vote for Hoover on the first ballot. It crumbled com- 
pletely when Chairman Butler of the Massachusetts 
delegation, apparently warned by Secretary Sanders 
to desist in his draft efforts, gave up the ghost; and 
it was irretrievably sunk when Mr. Vare of Penn- 
sylvania, soon followed by Secretary Mellon, an- 
nounced the Pennsylvania delegation as firmly in the 
Hoover camp. 
The bitterness of the preconvention proceedings 
left little joy for the pleasure seeker in Convention 
Hall. Fortunately, however, an occasional note of 


humor took the deadly curse off what might other- 
wise have been just a mean cat-and-dog fight. Soon 
after the Indiana delegation reached the city, they 
were reported as missing, or rather as having disap- 
peared en masse. A wag explained the phenomenon. 
He pointed out that the whole delegation, being 
made up of loyal Indiana Republicans, had gone 
out to visit their intimate friends and associates in 
Leavenworth Prison. Shortly after this, Kansas 
City was startled by an especially daring bank rob- 
bery, in which one policeman was killed and several 
unsuspecting bystanders were badly wounded. At 
once the report was current that the Illinois delega- 
tion had been called into an unexpected conference, 
and that it was being carefully polled to see which 
members were missing. There were even reports to 
the effect that the cohorts of the great Mr. William 
Hale Thompson had decided to.recover their cam- 
paign losses at the expense of Kansas City. These 
painful witticisms, together with the joyous way in 
which the dusky delegates from Georgia stood up at 
every roll call in Convention Hall and shouted the 
word ‘“‘Hoovah” at the proper moment, alone light- 
ened the heavy atmosphere of the proceedings. 


FEW incidents stand out for historians to record 

as high spots of the convention. The speeches 

of Franklin Fort of New Jersey and of Senator Borah 
of Idaho on the McNary-Haugen bill, following upon 
the impassioned plea of five farm leaders for a recog- 
nition of this measure in the party platform, made at 
least a million votes for the Republican party in the 
course of a bare twenty minutes. Mr. Fort, who 
could not have had more than ten minutes’ prepara- 
tion, was called upon to reveal the true meaning of 
this bill, which the President had so vigorously 
vetoed. His speech was a masterful analysis. It was 
followed by Mr. Borah’s eloquent and devastating 
attack on the sham and quackery of the equalization 
fee. Even two Illinois delegates, who were asked if 
they would still favor the bill, stated emphatically, 
“We certainly would not support it now. We never 
would have if we had understood what it was in the 
first place.” The farm speakers who exceeded by 
three or four times the terse comments of Messrs. 
Fort and Borah, never once examined the economic 
aspects of the bill, but bent all their energies in ex- 
tolling its political virtues. No farmer listening over 
the radio could have had a more convincing exhibi- 
tion of the way he was being bamboozled, and the 
final vote taken by the convention on the measure, 
which counted 807 to 277, marked the death knell of 
the most disrupting force in the Republican party. 
In this connection one incident is worth record- 
ing. Unfortunately for the dramatic qualities of the 
great farmers’ parade, an observant newspaperman 
happened to be standing on the street corner as it 
went by. He noticed that the leader of the parade 
had a peculiar little shuffle, which he had noticed 
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somewhere before in the preceding days in Kansas 
City. Furthermore, the blue denim overalls looked 
suspiciously new. It suddenly flashed through this 
reporter’s mind that he had seen that shuffle being 
practiced by the leader of the band which played 
at Watson headquarters, and on checking up dis- 
covered that, surely enough, the leader of the em- 
battled farmers was none other than the same band 


master. 


O account is complete without reference to 
Young Bob La Follette’s presentation of 
the regular Wisconsin minority report. Following the 
tradition which his father began some thirty-odd 
years ago, Young Bob submitted a lonely minority 
platform in which there was a great deal of good 
sense and some nonsense. The manner of its presen- 
tation, however, impressed the convention with the 
fact that Young Bob is a real chip off the old block, 
and that he holds a position of leadership in Wis- 
consin in his own right, and not as heir to his 
father’s name. 

If ever a convention had to listen to a succession of 
mediocre speeches poorly delivered, it was this one. 
The keynote address was bad; the reading of the 
platform was bad; all the nominating speeches were 
terrible, with but two exceptions. The presiding 
officer, Senator Moses, after a poor start in which he 
made a brief speech of his own, presided with great 
skill and dispatch, and with a touch of humor most 
welcome to the tired delegates. The two exceptions 
were the seconding speech for Hoover by Mrs. South 
of Kentucky, and the nominating speech for Gov- 
ernor Fuller of Massachusetts for the Vice Presi- 
dency by B. Loring Young of Massachusetts. The 
latter was a real gem, and brought forth the most 
genuine applause for an individual effort which was 
accorded to any of the scores of delegates who at one 
time or another stood before the microphone. 

The Vice Presidential nomination threatened to 
be the only real excitement for the throngs once Mr. 
Hoover’s nomination was absolutely assured. After 
the vote on the McNary-Haugen bill it became ob- 
vious that the disaffected farmer was not a real 
problem with which the party would have to cope. 
At once the East, led by the Pennsylvania and New 
York delegations, knowing that the real battle- 
ground in November would lie in the Eastern States 
and not in the West, was anxious to make a fight for 
an Eastern Vice Presidential candidate. Unfortu- 
nately, no man could be found, for one reason or 
another, who could assure the ticket of more than 
local assistance, or who could withstand the blasts 
which Senator Borah threatened to heap on any 
Easterner as against his own candidate, Senator 
Curtis. For some hours the nomination seemed to be 
veering toward Massachusetts. Governor Fuller, who 
had achieved national standing because of his ex- 
cellent administration and fearless handling of the 


Sacco-Vanzetti case, came well into the foreground. 
Here the Idaho Senator intervened. He said that if 
the party were obliged to discuss the McNary- 
Haugen bill and the Sacco-Vanzetti case all summer 
it would never have time for anything else. He was 
determined to fight Fuller on the convention floor. 
Then the name of ex-Governor Cox of Massachu- 
setts came into the picture. It ran into almost as 
great opposition as greeted the suggestion of Fuller, 
and was completely sidetracked when it could not 
receive the support of the Massachusetts delegation. 
The latter was not free to support Cox unless Fuller 
agreed, and Fuller, far from Kansas City and not 
realizing how strongly the Cox move was going for- 
ward, believed that his actions in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case were being challenged and so wished to 
meet the issue squarely. Then more milling around. 
Everywhere the question was asked, Has any word 
come from Hoover? Word finally did come from 
Hoover, but it came in the form of a simple state- 
ment that any candidate whom the convention 
wished to nominate would be acceptable to him, 
regardless of past animosities. This was enough for 
the Curtis supporters, whose chief obstacle had been 
an unhappy phrase which Senator Curtis had used 
against Hoover in the preconvention days when the 
Senator had formed one of the coalition trying to 
stop the Secretary of Commerce, and with amazing 
docility the convention made the selection unani- 
mous on the first ballot. 


HE convention, after two first-ballot nomina- 

tions and the petering out of farm discontent, let 
train after train go out of Kansas City bearing dele- 
gations unanimous in their praise of the ticket and 
their hopes for November. The California delegation 
is already laying its preparations for pinning on 
every person in the United States an orange Cali- 
fornia poppy. Only here and there is a sore spot. 
The crabbed and thoroughly unsportsmanlike atti- 
tude of Governor Lowden in withdrawing his name 
from the convention and refusing to congratulate the 
nominee left a bad taste. This action, incidentally, 
had thrown Vice President Dawes completely out of 
the picture as a candidate to succeed himself. Here 
and there grumbles were heard in regard to leaders in 
States which had been forced to scramble on the 
bandwagon instead of taking the lead, such as New 
York, Connecticut, and Delaware. In a few weeks 
the scars should all be healed, and the G. O. P. will 
be looking back on Kansas City as the home of one 
of the most successful conventions the party has 
held, and as a city which by its convention actions 
brought into the party hundreds of thousands of 
recruits in the form of new and enthusiastic Hoover- 
ites. A political prophecy may be out of place 
here, but at the risk of seeming extravagant I ven- 
ture to predict that the Kansas City convention has 
made the United States Republican for a generation. 
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Pine Barren Gentian 





By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


the horizon, a flower unmet before blooming 

in some secret place, or other strangers 
among the wild folk waiting to be claimed as friends. 
Last winter I traveled clear to Bermuda to see the 
tropic bird flying like a great white butterfly over a 
sea so brilliant that its reflection stained the bird’s 
snowy breast lune green. From the depths of a 
blizzard that blocked traffic for days, I journeyed to 
a secret island hidden in the depths of half a thou- 
sand square miles of marsh that I might listen to 
the mocking bird and admire sand-hill cranes and 
snowy egrets. Always I look forward to these far 
farings and happy adventures as among the greatest 
joys of life. Yet there are single runaway days which 
come oftener and are quite as sweet. 

There had been a great storm of wind and rain all 
night. Soon after dawn patches of blue sky began to 
blossom here and there in the plowed gray field of 
the sky, and by mid-morning the day was like a jewel 
set in the luminous gold of October. As we sped 
across the Delaware Bridge, we pitied those friends 
of ours who were working through that golden day 
instead of adventuring with us — for we were on 
a quest after the pine-barren gentian, one of the 
loveliest of its family. The air was full of ponderous 
Latin names as the three scientists in whose honored 
company I was traveling discussed their latest 
discoveries. 

Suddenly, at the edge of Camden, close to a couple 
of dismal-looking city dumps, there was a report like 
a pistol shot. One of the back tires, unable to sustain 
any longer the weight of so much learning, had 
blown out. We telephoned for another tire and, with 
an hour to wait, spent our time in studying the fauna 
and flora of that waste land covered with rubbish and 
stagnant water. Even in such unpromising sur- 
roundings we found old friends. There was the 
sweet-scented goldenrod, whose crushed leaves 
smelled like anise, and wormwood with its bitter- 
pungent fragrance; while in the branches of a dead 
tree sat two jays all blue and silver, with a pair of 
mottled green-and-purple starlings with yellow bills 
perched above them making sweet, creaking notes. 
On a button-ball bush was a song sparrow with the 
black mark on his breast; while a pair of myrtle 
warblers gave their sharp alarm note and showed 
their yellow rump patch as they flew. 

At long last the new tire arrived and a few minutes 
later we were beyond the city. As we flashed by a 
little pond with a dry bank sloping down to the 
water I called a halt for lunch. My companions pro- 
tested. They cared for no food until we had found the 


A LWAYS for me there is a new bird just beyond 


gentians. However, I had traveled with scientists 
before, and had learned not to allow their enthu- 
siasms to interfere with my meals. Never have I 
enjoyed a meal more than that one in the soft fall air, 
surrounded by the copper-reds of the blackjack 
oaks and the deep crimson and dull gold of the post 
oaks, with their leaves shaped like druid crosses. 
There had been a most praiseworthy rivalry between 
the two feminine members of the party as to which 
should provide the best lunch, but the botanist and 
myself called it a dead heat, and a baked Virginia 
ham and a nut cake stand out as among the best 
memories of that day. 

At last, filled with the measureless content which 
follows a good meal, we sped away along the White 
Horse Pike until we reached the very heart of the 
barrens, where for miles upon miles no house showed, 
and a few feet from the road the wilderness closed in 
and hid us in its mystery and beauty. Once we 
passed a long stretch of swamp maple and gum 
saplings, which are the first of all the trees to blaze 
when the frost fires burn. The tiny maples flamed 
like torches set in masses of incandescent crimson; 
while the wine red of the black gums and the royal 
purple of the liquid amber trees seemed actually to 
vibrate against the sombre green of the pitch pines. 


UR first stop was Lindenwold, a village which, 
when the botanist and I first discovered it, 

had been suffering from an exploded land boom. 
There, in a pasture sloping down to a patch of marsh, 
one memorable day we had found the grass all 
sapphired with fringed gentian. That had been six 
years ago. Today the boom had been revived, and we 
found our lot filled with a spawn of cheap bungalows. 
Parking our car beside a flaming billboard, we 
searched long for the shy, lovely flowers which used 
to grow there. The little patch of marsh was un- 
changed, with a tiny trickle of clear water running 
through its midst. It was there that the botanist 
narrowly escaped a dreadful doom. From the day of 
his more or less innocent childhood when he made a 
hockey stick out of the trunk of a poison sumac 
sapling, he would break out with an eruption which 
looked like a combination of leprosy and smallpox 
every time that he encountered that deadly shrub. 
Just in time, we pulled him back from a bush with 
pale gray bark whose branches were decked with 
crimson leaves, while bunches of greenish white 
berries dangled everywhere between them. Both the 
staghorn sumac and the mountain sumac, our other 
common varieties, have red berries which grow at 
the ends of the branches instead of from the axils of 
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the leaves. Hoping that no puff of air had blown 
toward him from that burning bush, the botanist 
backed away as if confronted by the snaky curls of 
Medusa herself. The rest of us were immune, as are 
three people out of four. For the benefit. of the 
susceptible twenty-five per cent, let me set forth here 
that remedy which the botanist declares is infallible 
in cases of ivy and sumac poisoning — and he ought 
to know. It consists of washing the infected place 
with a solution of ferrous sulphate. 


MOMENT later we all discovered at once 

masses of the closed gentian of the soapwort 
variety, so named because the smooth, greasy 
leaves resemble those of our common bouncing Bet, 
the soapwort of our ancestors. Its strange, cone- 
shaped flowers, which never open, were of all shades 
of blue. Some were of the transcendent azure which 
Thoreau mentions; a few were purple; while we 
found still others of the exact color of a summer sky. 
We also found, in that tiny patch of marsh, royal fern 
and grape fern, pink milkwort, and purple girardia 
— flaring, exquisite little cups of beauty; but the 
flower which we sought seemed to have disappeared 
before the invasion of houses and humans. 

At last I located the ridge where they had grown 
six years before. Today it was part of the back yard 
of one of the little bungalows — but as I stooped down 
to look in the long, tangled grass, at my feet like a 
star burned the deep blue flame of a single fringed 
gentian, the last one left of legions lost. As always, 
the sight of its beauty came to me with a throb of 
delight; and whatever else happened, for me the day 
was a success. 

Just as we were leaving I caught sight of a move- 
ment in the grass and, on looking close, saw perched 
on the swaying stalks a great insect with wide green 
wings and monstrous staring eyes. On its long neck 
was set a head which it turned from side to side 
with an uncanny, peering motion. As I came close it 
sat up and raised its long 


bordered by a flooded strip of waste land dotted 
here and there with signboards. Stepping off the 
road, I promptly sank ankle-deep into stagnant 
water; but ashout of “pine-barren gentian” from the 
botanist made me forget such trifles as wet feet. 
Hurrying to his side, we found him staring at a 
flower whose sea-blue petals lacked the serrated 
border of the fringed gentian, although there was a 
ragged edge to the corolla between each petal. Inside 
the flower was greenish gold in color, streaked with 
dusky blue, while the five stamens were cream-buff. 
The leaves of the pine-barren gentian are narrow 
and linear, becoming larger toward the base of the 
stem. Farther out in the field, in the shadow of a. 
particularly hideous signboard, we found quite a 
colony of these exquisite flowers. Two of them I 
shall never forget. One, the largest of a group, was of 
an exquisite azure blue, and the other, of a dark 
indigo shade, grew by itself at the foot of a tiny 
wild-cherry tree. When at last it came time to go, I 
went back to take a last look at their lovely eyes 
gazing up at the October sky from the yellowing 
grass. On the way to the road we found a single 
violet in bloom, and also the gray goldenrod, whose 
color is dimmed by an ashen shade. Coming to a 
puddle of clear water, we stopped and picked a hand- 
ful of the green foliage of the sweet-pepper bush, and 
washed our hands in the soapy lather which the 
leaves of that shrub make. 


met ie the pine-barren gentians, we explored 
a lonely sand road along whose borders that 
rare fern, the moonwort, is said to grow. Hunt as we 
would, however, we could find no trace of it; and our 
only discovery of interest was a little jade green, 
smooth-scaled grass snake, which looked like a bit of 
beautiful jewelry and belonged several hundred 
miles farther north. The barrens, however, are 
famous for disregarding the points of the compass 
and mingling northern and southern species. 

On the way home we 





arms toward the sky. By 
this gesture I recognized 
the praying mantis. Never 
was a pious attitude more 
misleading, for the mantis 
is one of the tigers of the 
insect world. Its tender 
green color mimics the 
grass and leaves, where it 





The Unseen Empire 


Across the nation stretch the lines of an 
unseen empire. Unknown to the public, its 
influence touches the public daily. Are its 
effects beneficent? Are they malignant? John 
Carter will begin the story of this remarkable 
organization in next week’s INDEPENDENT 


passed through Pleasant 
Mills, an old, deserted 
settlement hidden in the 
heart of the barrens. There 
we found a little grave- 
yard, guarded by streams 
of the swift brown cedar 
water and hidden deep 
among the silent pines. 








lurks like an ogre in am- 
bush. Let any unwary insect approach too close, 
and like a flash the jointed, hooked forelegs shoot 
out and drag the victim into a trap of death made 
by its saw-edged hind legs. Now and then around 
Philadelphia I have found in the grass its nest, 
looking like a mass of gray-white foam and made 
of a substance resembling the web of a spider. 
Our next stop was in front of a lead-colored factory 


Some of the headstones 
went back to 1790, when Pleasant Mills was the 
center of a large population which has long ago 
disappeared, and we had that somewhat eerie feeling 
which one always gets in the midst of these last relics 
of what seems to be a patch of civilization long since 
passed from the world. Our last recollection of that 
golden day was the white stones showing silver in 
the sunset against the deep green of the pines. 
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ALONG THE 
COTE D’AZUR 


The First of Three Special Photo- 
graphic Sections Devoted to the 
Curiosities and Beauties 
of the Comparatively 
Untraveled Part of 
Southern France 


THE ISLAND OF ST. HONORAT 


IT IS HARD TO BELIEVE THAT THE CAMERA 

COULD PAINT SUCH A CANVAS AS THIS GROVE 

OF ALEPPO PINES IN THE SUN-BAKED ROCKS OF 
THIS MEDITERRANEAN ISLET 


ANTIBES 


LOOKING OUT TO SEA, THE OLD TOWN REMAINS 

AS IT HAS BEEN FOR CENTURIES, DISREGARDING 

THE BUSTLE AND PROGRESS OF THE TOWN INLAND 
FROM THE COAST 


All photographs from Underwood Press Service. London 
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THE CURIOUSLY UNECCLESIASTICAL FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF STEEPED IN THE ARCHITECTURAL TRADITION OF OLD FRANCE ARE THE 
FREJUS HAS AS ITS SOLE ORNAMENTAL FEATURE THE GOTHIC DOOR WITH CLOISTERS OF FREJUS, ONE CORNER OF WHICH, WITH THE OLD WELL 
ITS ATTENDANT PALM TREE IS PICTURED 


Steet & Bos 


THE CHURCH OF SAINT FRANCOIE-DE-PAULE, PATRON OF OLD FREJUS, WHO ARRIVED IN THE TOWN AT A TIME WHEN TH 
RAVAGED BY A PLAGUE 
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THE RUINS OF THE OLD ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT FREJUS, FACING THE ARGENS RIVER 


AY OF AGAY, WHERE THE MOUNTAINS BREAK INTO A WILD AND ROCKY SHORE ALONG THE ESTERAL COAST OF PROVENCE 
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THIS NOW RUINED TOWER WAS BUILT CENTURIES AGO BY THE MONKS ON THE ISLAND OF ST. HONORAT AS A REFUGE FROM THE PIRATES WHO ONCE 
SWARMED THE MEDITERRANEAN 
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BEYOND THE WILD SHORES OF ST. HONORAT, REEF-RIBBED, RISES THE UNDULATING GRANDEUR OF THE ESTERAL MOUNTAINS OF THE MAINLAND 
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| ISCUSSING 
what they call 
an “extensive 


propaganda machine” 
within the electrical in- 
dustry, Messrs. Rau- 
shenbush and Laidler, in 
their book, “Power Con- 
trol,” say on page 21: 
“We are not here 
primarily concerned in 


Facts Are Nor Facts 


By Ernest Greenwood 


The Federal Trade Commission, writes the author, 
“fis not at all concerned with the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the facts presented to the public; it is concerned 
only with showing or attempting to show that public utilities 
are engaged in propagating their point of view on an 
enormous scale.”’ That the light and power companies 
are exercising only a legitimate right to aid their own 
businesses is the contention of Mr. Greenwood, author of 
‘Aladdin, U. S. A.” and former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. He believes that the investigation of power 
utilities intrusted last spring to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by order of the Senate marked a last desperate 

stand for its life by the Trade Commission 


theory being that John 
Jones has a right to ad- 
vertise his goods, 
whether they be mer- 
chandise, a theory of 
government, or a politi- 
cal philosophy; but that 
Sam Smith, having 
made some money to 
comfort him in his old 
age, has no such right. 
I have always been a 





pointing out whether 


supporter of the Federal 





the facts (the italics are 
mine) presented to the 
public by means of this propaganda are correct or 
incorrect, except in a few cases of gross misstate- 
ment. We are here principally concerned in showing 
that the public utilities are now engaged in propa- 
gating their point of view on an enormous scale in 
this country. This is being done through numerous 
channels.” Laying aside for a moment the question 
of whether a fact can be called either correct or 
incorrect, it is by no means my intention to review 
“Power Control.” This is a story dealing with the 
manner in which the Federal Trade commission is 
conducting its present investigation of the light and 
power industry, and I have taken the above quota- 
tion from the book because it is significant of the 
methods adopted by the commission in its proceed- 
ings. It also gives me the opportunity to correct 
some “gross misstatements” which have appeared in 
connection with my own book, “Aladdin, U. S. A.,” 
and in connection with my interview with Senator 
Walsh as reported in THE INDEPENDENT of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1928. 

Reduced to everyday English, the Federal Trade 
Commission is investigating the methods used by 
the light and power companies in combating govern- 
ment ownership and operation of public utilities; and 
after it exhausts the possibilities of this excursion it 
will investigate the capitalizations of these same 
light and power companies. It is not at all concerned 
with the correctness or incorrectness of the facts 
presented to the public; it is concerned only with 
showing or attempting to show that public utilities 
are engaged in propagating their point of view on an 
enormous scale. It is in no wise concerned with the 
fact that the proponents of government ownership 
and operation are engaged in propagating their own 
point of view on an enormous scale. Not at all. The 
hearings are, above everything else, ex parte, and 
under the Senate resolution ordering the investiga- 
tion were never intended to be anything else — the 


Trade Commission, both 
in theory and in fact, and out of long experience in 
Washington I realize only too well what the com- 
mission is up against. It is fighting for its very life. 
It has been under a constant fire of criticism for the 
report of its investigation of the General Electric 
Company. It has heard Senators who have hereto- 
fore been its stanch supporters condemn it in terms 
which are both rhetorical and vicious. It knows that 
unless it does something, and that unless that some- 
thing is sufficient to carry on the front pages of the 
newspapers, it will be subject to a still more vicious 
attack and may even be completely wiped out of 
existence. Therefore, it is following the line of least 
resistance and trying its best to give the taxpayers 
their money’s worth and justify the salaries of the 
commissioners. So much for that. 


HE defendants, the public utilities of America, 

are accused of propagating their point of 
view with regard to government ownership and 
operation of power projects. In other words, they are 
accused of attempting to prove to the public that 
they can operate their plants more efficiently and for 
less cost to the public than the Federal Government 
can operate them. Incidentally, they are accused of 
trying to retain ownership of the properties they 
have built up, although it is generally admitted that 
they are willing to submit to State control and regu- 
lation. The purpose of the trial is to divorce the man- 
agers of these properties from public sympathy. They 
are accused of seducing the newspapers, magazines, 
writers, and educational institutions, by fattening 
the treasuries of these publications and institu- 
tions and the pocketbooks of the writers with a por- 
tion of their ill-gotten gains. The corespondents in 
the case are the press, the writers, and the institu- 
tions; but they have no standing in the court and 
no adequate means of defending their good names 
in the court record. 
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Much is being made of the fact that the light and 
power companies, through their organization, the 
National Electric Light Association, send out mim- 
eographed material to the newspapers, publish a 
monthly bulletin, hire professional writers to prepare 
booklets, give money to educational institutions for 
the purpose of making various economic studies with 
regard to the operation of public utilities, have paid 
the expense of the Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
making home studies, furnish speakers for various 
occasions and publish a speaker’s manual, answer 
questions addressed to them by all sorts of persons, 
circularize members of State Legislatures and mem- 
bers of Congress, prepare advertising copy on a 
national scale for what is known as “institutional ad- 
vertising,”’ furnish educational films when requested, 
and do the hundred and one other things which 
almost every great business enterprise does in de- 
fense of its business, in sales-promotion campaigns, 
and in keeping step with a very definite public- 
relations policy. 


| econ These companies do these things — 

and, in the name of Horace Greeley, why not? 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
organized to present the point of view of American 
business, at the suggestion of President Taft, and 
spends millions of dollars doing so on every subject 
under the sun. It openly defends or opposes pending 
legislation. What would happen if it should be seri- 
ously proposed that the Department of Commerce 
take over its beautiful building and its functions, 
together with all its great services? The chamber 
must be one of the corespondents in the present case, 
for it has openly opposed Government in business, as 
have many other great organizations. The American 
Federation of Labor, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, and literally hundreds of other 
national organizations all maintain publicity or 
educational departments concerned with legislation 
which may be inimicable to the businesses they 
represent; and all are propagating their views. Again, 
why not? 

In 1920 the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States passed the following resolution at its annual 
meeting: ‘The very essence of civilization is that 
there be placed upon the individual only that degree 
of restraint which shall prevent his encroachment 
upon the rights of others, thus releasing to the ut- 
most individual initiative in every proper direction. 
Our form of government most effectively expresses 
and maintains this principle. Within our basic law 
exists ample provision for such changes as may from 
time to time be necessary to safeguard our people. 
It is, therefore, essential that our government should 
scrupulously refrain from entering any of the fields 








of transportation, communication, industry and 
commerce, or any phase of business, when it can be 
successfully undertaken and conducted by private 
enterprise. Any tendency of government to enter 
such fields should be carefully weighed in the light of 
its possible effect upon the very genius of our 
institutions.” 

On April 16, 1928, the chamber reaffirmed this 
statement of policy by reprinting it on the inside 
front cover of a booklet containing the address of 
President Coolidge before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in convention in Washington 
on that day. By doing this, the chamber has joined 
the cohorts of the damned — that alien legion of lost 
souls who are opposed to government ownership and 
operation of any business and who have the temerity 
to advertise the fact. The President of the United 
States on the same day did exactly the same thing, 
when he said: “There is one field, however, which 
belongs to the people, upon which they have uni- 
formly insisted that the Federal Government should 
not trespass. That is the domain of private business. 
Society requires certain public activities, like high- 
ways and drainage, which are used in common and 
can best be provided by the government. But in 
general the country is best served through the com- 
petition of private enterprise. If the people are to 
remain politically free, they must be economically 
free. Their only hope in that direction is for them to 
keep their own business in their own hands. Our 
theory of society rests on a higher level than Commu- 
nism. We want the people to be the owners of their 
own property in their own right. We recognize that 
they are all capitalists by nature. We want them to 
be all capitalists in fact. That result is being ap- 
proached rapidly. Our system is demonstrating by 
practice that it works.” 

Page Senators Walsh and Norris and the Federal 
Trade Commission! 


HE prosecutor for the commission, having the 

files of the Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations and the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation opened freely to him, announces in a hushed 
voice that Richard Washburn Child received $7,500 
for writing a booklet on the subject of the Boulder 
Canyon Dam project. The fact that Mr. Child was 
once Ambassador to Italy seems to have something 
to do with the matter. The important fact is that 
Child is a professional writer and makes his living at 
it. Why he should refuse employment at the rate of 
$7,500 per booklet is not clear except, perhaps, that 
it is three fourths of a Congressman’s annual salary. 
One might as well say that a lawyer should refuse 
employment because his client happens to be on the 
side of a case which is unpopular with some particu- 
lar group. Incidentally, the fact that ex-Senator 
Lenroot, now returned to private practice, was em- 
ployed by the Joint Committee seems to the Federal 
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Trade Commission to have some sinister meaning, 
although it is not explained why. 

J. Bart Campbell, Washington correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, is exorcised because he 
accepted $150 a month for collecting and mailing 
news releases to the Joint Committee. The only 
criticism which can properly be made of him is that 
he did this for so little money. My friend Ira Grim- 
shaw gets some two-column attention from the New 
York American because he wrote a letter inquiring 
about Governor Smith’s position on the develop- 
ment of water power. Thousands of persons have 
made the same identical inquiry without being 
placed in the criminal class. I myself wrote Governor 
Smith, and received precise information from his 
secretary. Prof. C. O. Ruggles, dean of the School of 
Commerce of Ohio State University, is walloped 
because he was paid for making an educational sur- 
vey of the United States for the National Electric 
Light Association. Why shouldn’t he? If the Asso- 
ciation needed this survey, and if Professor Ruggles 
was the best man in the United States to do the work, 
why shouldn’t he be hired for the purpose? 


HE Federal Trade Commission uncovered the 

fact — there never was any secret about it — 
that I had received checks from the Joint Com- 
mittee of National Utility Associations. Because of 
the methods of conducting the hearings, the idea was 
broadcast that I had received a considerable sum of 
money to write the book “Aladdin, U. S. A.” This, 
of course, is absolutely untrue. The only time I was 
ever employed by anyone connected with the light 
and power industry was during the month of June, 
1927, when I was paid $1,000 and expenses to make 
a survey of editorial opinion on government owner- 
ship and operation throughout the United States. 
This I did in the Congressional Library, with the help 
of six readers, and I wouldn’t undertake the job 
again for three times the fee. 

“Aladdin” was contracted for and work on it 
begun before anyone connected with the electric 
industry knew anything about it. It didn’t particu- 
larly suit Judge Stephen. Davis, managing director of 
the Joint Committee. Mr. George Oxley — the same 
Oxley whom the Federal Trade Commission has 
been trying to picture as a giant spider seated in the 
midst of a web of propaganda— read the page proof, 
and remarked that there were “a lot of things in the 
book that he wouldn’t put in and a lot of things left 
out that he would like to see put in”; but the only 
change made in the page proof was one with regard 
to certain historical facts in the second chapter, and 
this suggestion I did not get from Oxley. 

Senator Walsh comes to his two feet on the floor 
of the Senate and, after reading a newspaper account 
of the hearings in which my name was mentioned, 
delivers himself of the following: “I pause to re- 
mark, Mr. President, that this same gentleman, Mr. 


Ernest Greenwood, came to my office some time ago, 
when we had under consideration the resolution to 
which reference has been made, or some time there- 
tofore, and passed himself off to me as an ordinary 
newspaper man who was desirous of gathering in- 
formation for the enlightenment of the public. I 
assumed him, of course, to be what he represented 
himself to be, and not the paid agent of the people 
that were interested in legislation, and freely gave 
him answers to such questions as he addressed to me. 
Subsequently I found an article which he had pub- 
lished in one of the magazines giving a perfectly 
distorted view of the interview that was thus se- 
cured.” He evidently referred to the article, “Down 
South They Call It Lynching,” which appeared in 
Tue INDEPENDENT for February 4, 1928. 

The facts of the matter are as follows: Late in 
August or early in September of last year I wrote to 
Senator Walsh telling him that I was writing a book 
on the light and power industry. I received a reply 
from his secretary to the effect that he was out of 
town. At the same time I wrote to Senators Johnson 
and Norris, ex-Governor Pinchot, and Governor 
Smith. While the book was in process of preparation 
I wanted to talk to all of them, if possible. Some time 
in the late fall Senator Walsh wrote me, saying that 
the matter had been called to his attention and that 
he was very much interested. In reply I wrote him 
fully about my ideas, and sent him a detailed outline 
of the book. At the time of my talk with him he had 
this letter and outline on his desk, and our whole 
discussion revolved around them. He knew about 
the book, knew I was going to write some magazine 
articles, and most certainly knew that he and I 
were as far apart as the poles with regard to our 
respective opinions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the light and power industry, Senatorial in- 
vestigations, and almost everything else, including 
the next Presidential campaign. 


At this is by way of illustration of what can hap- 
pen when a quasi-judicial body such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is placed in a position of 
having to save its own skin. It must make news, and 
it must make news that is sensational if possible. 
The commission responds to this sort of thing ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate. It is to be noted 
that it has refused to investigate the activities of the 
Boulder Dam Association, which is busily engaged in 
“propagating its viewpoint,” although the commis- 
sion has been requested to do so. In response to this 
request, Commissioner McCulloch said: “We are 
only concerned about the activities of privately 
owned public utility corporations.” No investigation 
is to be made of any of the activities or any of the 
expenditures of those who advocate government 
ownership and operation. Only those who oppose it 
are charged with high crimes and misdemeanors. 


Turning to the eleventh (Continued opp. page 632) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


as culled from a Suncay paper, may prof- 
itably be cast into the beam of the spot- 
light directed by this recondite page: 

1. The week beginning June to is “National 
Look-Well Week” and is so decreed by the National 
Association of Master Barbers. “Its object is to make 
the individual more conscious of bis personal appear- 
ance and to raise the standard of appearance.” 

2. “Old timers” of the Union Pacific system are 
recipients of many honors, including a parade with 
eight bands, a barbecue, and various “stunts”: 
“Novel among the contests was a competition in 
which a safety matchbox cover, forced on the nose of 
a male merrymaker, was to be transferred, without 
manual assistance, to the nose of his female com- 
panion.” 

3. D. B. Warner has agreed to spend one year 
handcuffed to the steering wheel of an automobile. 
“He is wearing specially made clothes, so that he 
may change without removing the handcuff.” 

4. District champions in the great marble tourna- 
ment will be guests at a lavish banquet — “‘A taste,” 
so the paper tells us, “of what the ‘Mig King of 
Omaha’ will get in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 24 to 30.” 

5. “Baseball in Omaha is going to be perched on 
the high rung of popularity at Western League Park 
next Friday. It’s going to be one of those big hit- 
and-run days that will make thousands forget that 
even the street car ‘tokens smile at you.’ And it will 
all be decause the Ad-Sell League has launched a 
movement to put Omaba in the front rank of attendance 
standing in the Western League.” 

6. Miss Amelia Earhart is “eager to be the first 
woman to complete a transatlantic flight.” 

Miss Mabel Boll “hopes to be the first woman to 
fly across the Atlantic.” 

7. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, who once won “honor- 
able mention in a national knitting contest,” knitted 
in 1925 a bedspread for her husband. The spread 
bears the inscription: “Calvin Coolidge. August 3, 
1923 to March 4, 1929.”’ And from these dates, the 
introspective reporter concludes that the President 
has never intended to become a candidate for the 
third term. (Signed story by George E. Durno.) 

8. An astonishing paid public notice by A. Stein & 
Co. (Paris Garters), to the effect that the girl was 
just about ready to say, “YES!” when she noticed 
that “his” socks were badly wrinkled. (Note: She 
turned away in disgust.) 

g. Favorite-son Frank O. Lowden explains why 
he should have the Republican nomination (this 
was before the Kansas City circus): 


¢ ERTAIN high spots in the march of events, 


““As between agriculture and industry,’ he was 
asked, ‘has that obligation (farm relief) been filled?’ 

“*You ought not to ask me that,’ replied Lowden. 

“What sort of plank do you think there should be 
on Prohibition?’ inquired another. 

“*T don’t understand your question,’ returned 
Lowden instantly.” 

10. A bonafide Associated Press news dispatch 
quotes the statistician of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios as follows: 

““. . » Most motion picture players have last 
names consisting of five, six, or seven letters. Most 
of the contract players here are ‘six-letter’ people, 
such as Chaney, Forbes, Haines, Adoree, Hanson, 
Keaton, and Murray; and in a list of two thousand 
other players working regularly enough to have 
their screen appearances classified, the seven-letter 
names predominated, with the sixes next, and the 
fives third. It is still possible to find among the famous, 
however, a few names like Barthelmess, Barrymore, 
Fairbanks, and, at the other end, Bow, Foy, and Dix.” 

11. One hundred automobile loads of farmers are 
reported to be making a pilgrimage to Kansas City; 
and, having read the above revelations as to Frank 
O. Lowden’s outlook on life, you will be delighted to 
learn that the automobiles are bearing great quanti- 
ties of ‘‘Lowden For President” banners. 

12. A photograph of Miss Ella Van Hueson of 
Chicago, clad in a super-form-fitting flesh-colored 
set of tights, receiving the crown of “Miss Uni- 
verse.” Previous to this, Ella had become “Miss 
United States.” (Incidentally, in the local contest 
for the selection of “Miss Omaha,” various young 
women had been entered by commercial firms under 
such titles as “Miss Scored Ice” and ‘“‘ Miss Schmol- 
ler & Mueller Piano Co.’’) 


* * * 


Memory presents an effort in doggerel by Walt 

Mason which begins thus: “I paid five cents for 
the Sunday Dart and hauled it home in a two- 
wheeled cart. I piled the sections upon the floor till 
they reached as high as the kitchen door. I hung the 
chromos upon the wall, though there wasn’t room 
to hang them all. And the yard was littered some 
ten feet deep with comic sections that made me 
weep...” 
And thus, while others are hard at their golf, 
basket picnics, or devotional services, I prefer to 
withdraw of a Sunday morning to some quiet place 
where I can be alone with the Sunday papers. 

“Now,” as Uncle Walt says, “men are busy with 


dray and cart, a-hauling away the Sunday Dart.” 
C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


ANY writers make it a rule never 
M to answer attacks, on the ground 
that nobody ever reads the de- 
fense and that whoever gets in the first 
shot is the one who is remembered by the 
average reader. Unless the original state- 
ment and the attack appear simultane- 
ously, there is usually some delay before 
the victim’s answer is published; and, in 
the meantime, the charges made are re- 
membered by people who may never 
see the reply at all. 

While this is generally true of casual 
newspaper controversy, it is possible to 
recall brilliant refutations which are re- 
membered long after the original mover of 
the discussion is forgotten. Many people, 
for example, have read Shaw’s “The 
Sanity of Art” who have never seen 
Nordau’s “ Degeneration,” and how many 
who know “Socialism and Superior 
Brains” have read the article, by W. H. 
Mallock, which called it forth? In more 
recent times there have been several 
volumes attacking the current idols of the 
market place which ought, it seemed to 
me, to engage the attention of the idola- 
tors concerned. But, so far from doing so, 
they crop into oblivion as if their subjects 
were of no interest to more than a handful 
of readers. 

When I first read “The Misbehaviorists: 
Pseudo-Science and the Modern Temper” 
(Dial Press), by Harvey Wickham, I 
promptly placed it on the list of recom- 
mended books to my right. Since then I 
have read it twice, and have waited in 
vain for any signs of approval or contempt 
from the many thousands who eagerly 
consume the writings of the gentlemen 
under analysis. They are: Dr. John 
B. Watson, Prof. William McDougall, 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, Albert Edward 
Wiggam, Dr. George A. Dorsey, Lewis 
Browne, and Will Durant. Several of 
them are best sellers, all of them have 
been widely discussed and accepted, yet 
not more than a tiny fraction of the audi- 
ence of any one of them has seemed in- 
terested enough to hear the other side. 

Mr. Wickham’s book is by no means 
perfect, nor do I expect the devotees of the 
cults which he attacks to agree with him. 
But it is an interesting commentary upon 
the public’s indifference to intelligent 
controversy that these scathing and often 
amusing analyses have received only a few 
perfunctory notices in the general press. 
If the author is in error, why ‘has he not 
been demolished or at least reproved 
sharply for his presumption in thus 
blaspheming against the high priests of 
contemporary psychology? He asks a 
plain question: “Does science represent 


By Ernest Boyd 


the world as the world really is? Can we 
say that there is any likelihood of the 
scientific picture being more photographi- 
cally perfect than is, or was, the romantic 
picture? Are scientists in agreement, so 
that there is little or no choice of opinion 
offered? Are their theories themselves 
logically consistent?” 

The theories associated with the names 
of the writers discussed by Mr. Wickham 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 
Eva’s Apples. By William Gerhardi 
(Duffield). 

Norway’s Best Stories. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen (Norton). 
In the Wood. By Naomi Royde- 

Smith (Harper). 
The Torches Flare. By Stark Young 
(Scribner). 


GENERAL 


Doctor Arnold of Rugby. By Arnold 
Whitridge (Holt). 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism. By 
George Bernard Shaw (Brentano’s). 

Lady Hester Stanhope. By Martin 
Armstrong (Viking Press). 

Havelock Ellis. By Houston Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 











are so familiar that they need not be 
summarized. He takes them as samples 
of the kind of belief which goes to make up 
the “modern temper.” These psycholo- 
gists, he warns us, profess to be scientists 
and claim for their weird arts all that the 
term connotates of precise data and 
objective research. Like Bernard Shaw, he 
is aware of the pretensions of modern 
science, as defined in Shaw’s latest book. 
“We are left face to face with a body of 
beliefs calling itself Science, now more 
Catholic than any of the avowed Churches 
ever succeeded in being (for it has gone 
right round the world), demanding, and in 
some countries obtaining, compulsory 
inoculation for children and soldiers and 
immigrants, compulsory castration for 
dysgenic adults, compulsory segregation 
and tutelage for ‘mental defectives,’ 
compulsory sanitation for our houses, and 
hygienic spacing and placing for our 
cities, with other compulsions of which 
the older Churches never dreamt, at the 
behest of doctors and ‘men of science.’”’ 

Most of the things enumerated by 
Shaw, doubtléss deliberately, are those 
which most of us would probably accept 


at once as evidence of the blessings of 
science. But he goes on to say that con- 
servative England has not yet begun to 
enjoy the benefits of this new dispensa- 
tion. “If you care to know what Parlia- 
ments are capable of when they have 
ceased to believe what old-fashioned 
priests tell them and lavish all their 
natural childish credulity on professors of 
Science you must study the statute books 
of the American State Legislatures, the 
‘crowned republics’ of our own Domin- 
ions, and the new democracies of South 
America and Eastern Europe. When all 
the States are captured by the proletariat 
in the names of Freedom and Equality, 
the cry may arise that the little finger of 
Medical Research (calling itself Science) 
is thicker than the loins of Religion.” 


HESE are fearsome tidings, and 

no more reassuring after one has 
accompanied Mr. Wickham on his crusade 
against behaviorism, Freudianism, eu- 
genics, synthetic Darwinism, and so 
forth. The more so, as he has chosen to 
discuss just those evangelists of the new 
scientific religion whose pepularity fre- 
quently rivals that of the Wild West 
fictioneers, and who are, therefore, most 
likely to be officially indorsed by the 
proletariat aforesaid. There is no reason to 
suppose that the new religion can be more 
fortunate than its predecessors: its fate 
must be vulgarization and distortion. 

Judged from that standpoint, most of 
Mr. Wickham’s subjects stand in the same 
relation to true science as a Ku-Kluxer 
with a tar barrel to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Particularly good are his remarks 
on Dr. Watson’s behaviorism, and on the 
ceaseless obscenity of Freud. Mr. Wig- 
gam’s “Salvation by Who’s Who” has been 
ridiculed to some effect by the English- 
man, Mr. Langdon-Davies, but Mr. 
Wickham’s inquiry is more prolonged and 
more deadly. In his final chapters on 
Lewis Browne’s “This Believing World” 
and Durant’s “The Story of Philosophy,” 
the author, it seems to me, falls from the 
level of the earlier chapters. 

Neither writer is exactly in the category 
of the others, and Mr. Wickham likewise 
becomes a critic of another category. 
That is, he is merely a champion of ortho- 
dox religion. Mr. Browne, although an 
ex-rabbi, should be more respectful to 
Christianity, and Mr. Durant has no 
right to omit Albertus Magnus, Saint 
Augustine, and Saint Thomas Aquinas 
from his outline of philosophy. Up to this 
point Mr. Wickham’s ambition was rightly 
made of sterner stuff. He should have 
stuck to his purely intellectual guns. 
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“The Most Hated Man in America” 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


JAY GOULD: THE STORY OF A 
FORTUNE. By Robert Irving War- 
show. New York: Greenberg, Publisher. 


$3.50. 


N perspective, now that their epoch is 
I long past, there are few figures in 

American history who seem to us 
more picturesque than the great bucca- 
neers of finance who flourished during the 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century. 
Of these the most picturesque of all, 
perhaps, was Jay Gould, the “five-foot 
consumptive Napoleon of finance” at 
whose operations even the impassive 
Henry Adams marveled. Of the many 
recent biographies of American worthies 
and unworthies Mr. Robert Irving War- 
show’s “Jay Gould: The Story of a 
Fortune” is by no means the least interest- 
ing. It is a competent, entertaining sketch, 
if nothing more, and very little more 
indeed could be done with the subject. 
“Enough time has passed since his ex- 
ploits,” says Mr. Warshow, “‘so that they 
may be studied without heat or prejudice, 
and if we are to understand his dramatic 
forays we must see him both in Wall 
Street and in 47th Street, in his massacres 
after victory and at home with his neu- 
ralgia, in his merciless battles and among 
his beloved flowers.” 

Jay Gould had, as a child, distinctly 
intellectual aspirations. Born in an up- 
state New York village, he was a playmate 
of John Burroughs, who spoke of him as 
“quiet and rather aloof. ... He was 
proud and exclusive, and would not put 
himself on an equality with the other 
boys.” It was from this association with 
the great naturalist, Mr. Warshow thinks, 
that he acquired the love of flowers that 
came out in his later years. He had a 
passion for educating himself, for develop- 
ing his mind; he studied geometry and 
logarithms and was already at twelve 
thinking about building a railroad across 
the continent; and his first ambition was 
literary. He went into surveying at 
fourteen, a puny child with a compensa- 
tory thirst for power, and undertook, in 
connection with his survey, a “History of 
Delaware County,” an ambitious work of 
450 pages emphasizing especially the 
many battles that had taken place in his 
native region in pioneer days “all in 
complete and gruesome detail.” While 
this brought him little financial profit, it 
cemented his local reputation. Wealth 
was already his dream, and while he was 
still in his teens his purpose was clearly 
taking form. 

At seventeen he invented a mousetrap, 
an ingenious contraption which, as Mr. 


Warshow says, “reflected the mind of the 
growing boy... . Cruel, ingenious and 
practical, the little trap mirrored Jay 
Gould as the world later came to know 
him.” He went into the leather business 
and had soon built the largest tannery in 
the country, but railroading had always 
been in the back of his mind and he seized 
an opportunity that came to him at 
twenty-four to become president, treas- 
urer, and superintendent of the decaying 
Rutland and Washington Railroad. He 
had found his life work, and to his last 
day regarded himself as a railroad man 
above everything else. Already, before 
the end of the Civil War, he was making 
connections with the biggest men in Wall 
Street, such as Daniel Drew, who gave 
him his opportunity to get on the inside of 
the Erie. Here, as everyone knows, his 
great associate was the notorious Jim 
Fisk, a man whose business integrity and 
loyalty he always defended, while freely 
admitting the faults of a private life that 
was no concern of his. 


ARSHOW retells with dramatic zest 

the oft-told tale of the Erie war, a 
war in the most literal sense, with forts, 
armed guards, twelve-pounders, and all 
the rest of the appropriate paraphernalia. 
The most amusing incident of the war was 
Gould’s defeat of Vanderbilt in the matter 
of carrying cattle. Vanderbilt had cut 
down the rate to a dollar a carload for 
carrying cattle from Buffalo to New York, 
only to discover that Gould had bought 
every head of stock to be had west of 
Buffalo and had been shipping them over 
Vanderbilt’s line at this price. He had 
sold enough cattle in New York, on the 
basis of Vanderbilt’s free transportation, 
to make a fortune. ‘“‘Gould is the smartest 
man in America,” Vanderbilt was obliged 
to admit. In fact, at thirty-two Jay Gould 
was in undisputed control of the immense 
Erie corporation. 

Gould’s ambition was not satisfied with 
the control of the Erie. With the aid of 
Jim Fisk he meant to go on to bigger 
things. Having contributed to eliminate 
“Fagin” Drew as a power in Wall Street, 
he set out single-handed to corner gold. 
He went about this by bribing Abel Cor- 
bin, President Grant’s brother-in-law, 
through whom he was enabled to din into 
the President’s ears his opinion on the 
price of gold. By ingenious publicity he 
also caused his views to be absorbed by 
hundreds of influential persons in contact 
with Grant, who was gradually and in 
all simplicity impressed with the well- 
organized propaganda and came to believe 
that Gould was right. The conspiracy 


reached astonishing proportions and very 
nearly succeeded. It succeeded, at any 
rate, in causing so much havoc that a 
Congressional investigation was ordered, 
in which it became apparent that Gould 
himself had deliberately set out to over- 
turn the structure he had so carefully 
created in an effort to save himself. He 
had need of doing so, for the newspapers 
throughout the country were up in arms 
against him, and he was the most hated 
man in America. 

After Fisk’s death he found the single- 
handed operation of the Erie decidedly 
difficult. Ousted from control, he became 
interested in the Union Pacific Railroad, 
in which he was associated with Charles 
Francis Adams. In November, 1879, he 
purchased the Missouri Pacific, and by 
the end of that year was in control of 
three other roads. By one of his schemes 
he netted well over $10,000,000 in less 
than two years, and his wholesale purchase 
of Western railroads reached far and wide. 
He then set out to gain control of the 
telegraph companies, which he regarded 
as naturally inseparable from the railroads 
and integral parts of a great civilization. 
He formed the American Union Company, 
endeavoring to hamper as much as possi- 
ble the Western Union, of which he 
presently secured control, arranging. a 
consolidation of the two companies; and 
in 1881 he set out to capture the New 
York elevated railway system. 


S Mr. Warshow says, Gould reigned 
from Appomattox to the panic of 
1893, and he died the possessor of the 
greatest fortune ever gathered by one 
man in his time. Beginning as a very 
human boy, he suppressed during his 
active life all his humane qualities; but 
these emerged again at the end in his love 
for quiet things, for his rare collection of 
eight thousand orchids and two thousand 
azaleas, for the vegetable garden where 
he loved to weed his turnips and hoe his 
potatoes, for the ferns and other plants 
he had brought from the four corners of 
the world, for the charm of landscape and 
for the library to which he returned when 
tuberculosis had sapped his energy and he 
could no longer go to business. Mr. War- 
show’s conclusion is most effective. It is 
an imaginary conversation between Jay 
Gould and the reader, in which the great 
buccaneer justifies or at least explains 
himself in such a way that we almost like 
him, a good deal of a triumph for the man 
whose erstwhile secretary — Edward Bok 
— said of him that he felt his “path lay 
far apart from that of Jay Gould — and 
the farther the better.” 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Catherine-Paris. By Princess Marthe 
Bibesco. Translated by Malcolm 
Cowley. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 


HE grandmother of Catherine-Paris, 

a Roumanian princess, ran away 
from her cruelly casual husband to the 
refuge of a simple French life in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. There Catherine- 
Paris, named for her grandmother and the 
city her mother loved, is sent to be 
brought up when her mother dies. The 
story of her education by two old French 
scholars is by far the most charming part 
of this interesting book. The little girl 
grows up French, Republican, and Roman 
Catholic —in spirit though not in fact. 
Then, in Proustian fashion, are described 
the snobbish dull parties of the decadent 
nobility living in Paris. With irony and 
wit the author contrasts them with the 
essential democracy of the old aristocrats 
as represented by Catherine and her 
grandmother. Fate guides the young 
Catherine into the arms of a Polish prince, 
who marries her and takes her to live in 
a “Versailles with window curtains” in 
Austrian Poland. There she becomes 
involved in family politics and her hus- 
band’s affairs with other beauties, and 
seeks sanctuary again in her Paris. Then 
the war. Ironically, Catherine is legally 
Austrian. She is suspected on every side. 
Though inconsistent with her whole char- 
acter, the life of an Austrian princess is 
forced upon her at last, with the compensa- 
tion of a grande passion. This is a book for 
all who love Paris or excellent writing. 

**e ek * * 


The Simple Story of Music. By Charles D. 
Isaacson. New York: Macy-Masius. 


$3.00. 


T is regrettable that Dr. Isaacson 

should have mistaken a combination 
of high-powered sales talk and nursery 
thyme balderdash for popular writing. He 
knows and loves music. He styles himself 
“business-man-art-ambassador,” and for 
many years, we are told, he has been 
practically fulfilling such a service, on the 
New York Globe and conducting the 
People’s Concerts, teaching that music 
“is simple to understand and beautiful 
to comprehend.” This is wholly praise- 
worthy, and for the motivation of this 
latest book there can be nothing but 
commendation. But the net accomplish- 
ment of “The Simple Story of Music” is 
quite another melody. There is consider- 
able isolated and some codrdinated 
information in this book. The potential 
music consumer will discover enough to 
allay suspicion until he has signed on the 
dotted line. Afterwards, however, he may 


regret that he did not take the money and 
hear a little music instead of paying for 
well-meant cajolery to the same end. 


**e ek * & 


All or Nothing. By J. D. Beresford. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.50. 

R. BERESFORD proved infinitely 
more diverting before he “got re- 

ligion” and took to spreading it in his 
novels. His short stories are full of interest, 
but he has turned from them to write a 
novel crammed with splendid inspira- 
tional ideas. I am sure that we shall all be 
much better people after we have read it, 
and will feel the urge to give away all our 
millions; that is, if we happen to have any 
lying around. The first half of the book is 
mostly devoted to the indiscretions of the 
noble hero’s wife, which the jacket claims 
are treated with frankness — they are. 
The hero — James Bledloe by name — is 
saintly enough to forgive them all; but it is 
in the last half that he “finds himself,” 
starts acquiring disciples, and giving away 
his fortune. Mr. Beresford writes very well 
at times and is rather keen at psychology, 
but in “All or Nothing” his subject gets 
the better of him. 


ese ee * 


The River Pirate. By Charles Francis Coe. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


HE author of “Me — Gangster” has 

produced another book of criminal 
life which bears the unexcited signature of 
veracity. Following, in the first person, the 
fate of a youth committed to the reforma- 
tory for roistering, the author reveals 
plausibly what too often follows a dose of 
enforced correction. The story looks for 
its main setting to the water front of New 
York, and its course runs with the activi- 
ties of a group of warehouse thieves who 
sell their loot to ship captains at cut prices. 
Possibly — and for no tangible reason — 
the introduction of a love story robs the 
book of some of its force. But taken at its 
face value, “The River Pirate” is a nota- 
ble addition to the crime library. 


ese ek * * 


The Songs of Paul Dresser. With an in- 
troduction by his brother, Theodore 
Dreiser. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$3.50. 

Wie would have suspected that the 

author of “An American Tragedy” 
composed the words for that hardy pion- 
eer of the gay ’nineties, “On the Banks 
of the Wabash”? This fact Mr. Dreiser 
confesses in his compilation of the musical 

[sic] works of his older brother, Paul 

Dresser; and seemingly this was not the 


only contribution to an ethnic era made 
by America’s would-be foremost man of 
contemporary letters. An evening along 
the piano bench with the Dresser book 
not only stirs old memories, but accounts 
by the way for a number of fresher recol- 
lections in the form of strictly modern 
lyrics whose origins might not otherwise 
have been questioned. Once revived, how- 
ever, the tunes may be laid away once 
again with the other relics of the late 
antimacassar period in American culture. 


*e ee * 


Collector's Choice. By John T. Winterich. 
New York: Greenberg, Publisher. 
$2.50. 

HERE could hardly have been a 
more affable and ingratiatingly in- 
formative little manual for the beginning 

book collector than Mr. Winterich’s “A 

Primer of Book Collecting.” And because 

the author knows a great deal about books 

and talks so agreeably and wisely of the 
things collectors cherish, his “Primer,” 
even to the seasoned bibliophile, could 
only be a source of delight. Now, in 

“Collector’s Choice” he has again brought 

together papers of a related nature whose 

net effect is to make you want to prowl 
through the attics and unconsidered 

rubbish of the world in the hope of im- 

probable — and of course impossible — 

finds. Specifically, in this volume the 
author discusses collecting contingencies 

in which the collector may exercise a 

choice or make his own decision, as in the 

question of a book’s condition, the matter 
of this issue as against that, the question 
of where to start (or stop) in the garnering 
of an author’s works, the problem of 

English or American editions, and so on. 

The will to collect books is all that is 

presupposed on the part of the reader. 


*ee * * 


Funeral Costs. By J. C. Gebhart. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


HIS volume is not really half such an 

amazing piece of work as at first 
glance it appears to be. Doubtless the 
peculiarity of the subject as inspiration 
for so weighty a work occasions most of 
the surprise. Actually, Mr. Gebhart’s 
book is a painstaking revelation of the 
ways of “morticians” and the methods of 
returning dust to its dust in general. The 
scope of the book is, to all intents and 
purposes, universal; since it explains in 
detail what may be called the burial 
methods of almost every civilized coun- 
try. Incidentally, “Funeral Costs” pre- 
sents an enlightening view into the 
account books of some of the less scr upu- 
lous undertakers, as well as into the 
gullibilities of the average citizen. 
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The Story of the Week 
Who Will Guard the Thirteen Gates? 


BOUT ten o’clock on the morning of 
June 8, the south and southwest 
gates of China’s capital swung 

open. From outside the forty-foot walls, 
some 500 legionaires of Gen. YEN 
Hsi-sHan, so-called model governor of 
Shansi Province, marched into the city. 
There was no particular demonstration 
and no disorder, nothing to indicate that 
this well-disciplined column of soldiers 
represented the culmination of a deter- 
mined military campaign which had be- 
gun at Canton, far to the south, in the late 
summer of 1926. In July of that year, 
formal organization of the Southern, or 
Nationalist, armies was completed under 
the leadership of Cu1anc Kal-sHEeK. Two 
months later, the advance began, leading 
by way of Hankow to Shanghai and Nan- 
king, and thence toward Peking through 
Shantung Province. On June 8, 1928, to 
casual appearances the campaign had 
ended. Peking was in the hands of the 
Nationalists; the Northern army under 
Cuanc Tso-.1n, which had held the city 
for the past two years, was banished to 
Manchuria, outside the Chinese wall. 

All of this is significant. Not that the 
depth of its significance is established 
merely by the wresting of Peking from the 
hands of the Northern war lord. Peking 
has changed hands before, without any 
particular significance in the fact. The 
suggested difference in the present situa- 
tion is that Peking’s capture marks the 
theoretical unification of all China proper 
under the command of a single Govern- 
ment, a condition which has hardly been 
more than an idle boast since President 
Yuan Sutn-xal faded from the picture in 
1916 and left the tottering republic to the 
tender mercies of its rival generals. Only 
events will now prove whether the Nan- 
king Government is stronger than its allies. 
For that is the real problem which the 
Nationalists now face. 

The somewhat uncertain factors of the 
present situation go back to the events 
following the capture of Shanghai and 
Nanking in March, 1927. Cutanc Kal- 
SHEK, generalissimo of the Nationalist 
forces, owed the efficiency of his army and 
its officers to the training administered by 
Russian officers at the Whampoa Cadet 
School. When the Nationalists marched 
out of Canton on the long trek to Hankow, 
Russian influence and Russian discipline 
were everywhere apparent, until the Na- 
tionalist movement was roundly accused 
of Communist leanings. Nothing, as a 
matter of fact, seems farther from the 
truth in so far as Generalissimo CHIANG 


By Stewart Beach 


Kal-sHEK was concerned. The Russians 
had looked with favor upon the National- 
ist movement as an excellent nucleus for 
the spread of Communist propaganda 
through China, and were willing to offer 
any aid possible to insure its success. 
CHIANG seems never to have been insensi- 
ble to the ends which Moscow’s agents 
were serving, but decided, wisely enough, 








Peking fell on June 8 and the vic- 
torious Nationalists marched into 
the city. But disturbing factors 
threaten this new-found unity of 
China, even before it is properly 
established. Although Nanking has 
declared itself to be the new capital 
of China, the situation at Peking is 
anything but promising. The ‘‘ Chris- 
tian’? general is back in the picture 
once more, and Peking, though fallen, 
may still be outside Nanking’s ‘n- 

fluence 








that the Russian military advisers were 
necessary to his purposes and there would 
be time later to deal with the agitators. 

With the capture of Hankow, Cu1ane 
set up temporary headquarters for the 
Nationalist Government and moved on 
down the Yangtze River to Shanghai. All 
was peace and harmony until Shanghai 
and Nanking were in his hands and 
Cu1anc ordered the transfer of the gov- 
ernmental seat to Nanking. But there the 
dignitaries at Hankow objected, declared 
themselves openly sympathetic to Mos- 
cow, espoused Communism, and de- 
manded Cuiano’s retirement as head of 
the movement. Cu1ano’s military chick- 
ens had come home to roost. 


HERE followed months of bicker- 

ing, in the midst of which Fenc Yu- 
HSIANG, the “Christian general,” came 
out of the obscurity which had engulfed 
him since his defeat in the summer of 1926 
at the hands of Cuanc Tso-Lin and 
rallied to the cause of the Hankow Reds. 
FENG, despite his earlier Christian lean- 
ings, had also found Moscow a valuable 
ally, and in preparation for his war upon 
Cuanc Tso-.1n had freely received arms 
and military supplies from Russia, moving 
his army to Mongolia in order to be in a 
sphere of Russian influence. FEnG’s army 
was disciplined and accounted the most 
efficient in China. The issue looked dark 
for the Nanking party, which had declared 
open war upon its former associates. 


But China is a country of easy alliances. 
Association with the group at Hankow 
apparently convinced Fenc that he had 
made an unwise choice. With his army 
stretched strategically across the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, he revised his politics, 
broke off with Hankow, and threw in his 
lot with the main wing of the Nationalists 
at Nanking. His action sounded the death 
knell of the Communist group and of 
Russian hopes of becoming a deciding 
factor in the Nationalist movement. Nan- 
king began a war upon Communists wher- 
ever they might be found, and hundreds 
of executions marked a “white” terror 
aimed at extermination of the Reds. 

Satisfied with the possibilities of his 
new allegiance, FENG became a member of 
the Central Executive Committee, gov- 
erning body of the Nationalist party 
which now has supreme control of China 
proper. He promised coéperation in the 
movement against his former adversary, 
Cuane Tso-.in, and plans were laid for 
the delayed advance upon Peking. But 
internal dissension developed once more, 
Curanc Kat-suHek resigned his command, 
and announced his retirement from Chi- 
nese politics. During his temporary eclipse 
he made a trip to Japan, married the sister 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sEn’s widow, and re- 
turned once more as leader. 


ITH Curanc again in the fold, the 

advance on Peking began, and the 
spearhead of its offensive stretchéd to 
Shantung Province. But here, according 
to the Chinese version, Japan interfered. 
Troops were rushed across the intervening 
sea to protect Japanese nationals and 
property and, according to the National- 
ists, to hinder their movement through the 
province. Winter set in, and the rainy sea- 
son kept the Nationalists from extending 
their offensive, whether the Japs had hin- 
dered them or not. The Japanese, mean- 
while, withdrew, protesting that they had 
remained scrupulously neutral in the 
province and had attempted only to pro- 
tect their own interests. 

When the rainy season ended this 
spring, Nationalism again began its march 
upon Peking. But during the winter, an im- 
portant ally had rallied to the Nationalist 

banners in the person of Yen Hs1-sHan 
Yen is one of the elder statesmen of 
China. Throughout the civil wars he has 
gained for himself the name of “model 
governor”’ because of his success in keep- 
ing Shansi, his province, from the ruinous 
civil wars which have devastated other 
provinces. Sedulously he has refused to 
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join any of the contending factions, 
although his strategic position made his 
support highly desirable. During the win- 
ter both Cuanc Tso-tin and Cu1anc 
Kal-sHEK approached him with attractive 
offers of alliance. After due thought, YEN 
cast in his lot with the Nationalists. 

With Yen and Fenc both allied to the 
Nationalist cause, nothing could keep its 
armies from sweeping all of China and 
storming the walls of Peking. Nothing, 
that is, but intervention from an outside 
power. In early May, the pitched battle at 
Tsinan-fu, capital of Shantung Province, 
between Nationalists and a new Japanese 
protective force gave promise of this very 
contingency’s befalling the Nationalist 
venture. That incident has been fully de- 
scribed in “The Story of the Week” for 
May 19, and there is no need to review it 
in detail here. Although reports were cur- 
rent that the Japanese had annihilated 
their Chinese adversaries in the successive 
battles and completely disorganized the 
movement, within a few days the Nation- 
alist colors were sweeping forward in the 
last stage of the march on Peking. 


XACTLY a month elapsed between 
the morning when Japanese and Chi- 
nese troops first clashed at Tsinan-fu and 
the departure of the special trains which 
carried CHANG Tso-.in and his staff from 
Peking. During the interim, the Japanese, 
smarting under the Nationalists’ accusa- 
tions that they had deliberately fomented 
hostilities in Shantung to aid the Northern 
war lord in Peking, issued an ultimatum 
which sealed the fate of the Chinese capi- 
tal. The note from Tokyo was delivered 
both to Nanking and to Peking and said in 
part, after commenting upon the strife in 
Shantung and other provinces, “The dis- 
turbances, however, threaten to spread to 
the Peking and Tientsin districts, and it is 
feared that Manchuria may be affected. 
The Japanese Government attaches the 
utmost importance to the maintenance of 
peace and order in Manchuria and are 
prepared to do everything in order to pre- 
vent the occurrence of any such state of 
affairs as may disturb peace and order or 
constitute a probable cause of disturb- 
ance. Under these circumstances, should 
disturbances develop further in the direc- 
tion of Peking and Tientsin and the situa- 
tion become so menacing as to threaten 
peace and order in Manchuria, the Japa- 
nese Government possibly will be con- 
strained to take appropriate and effective 
steps for the maintenance of peace and 
order in Manchuria.” 

It would have required a far less astute 
chieftain than Cuanc Tso-.in to read the 
significance in the Japanese note. The 
Nationalists had tacitly indicated that the 
end of their advance was Peking, and that 
they had no intention — for the time be- 
ing, at least — of extending their author- 
ity into Manchuria, Cuanc’s special 


Province. The note could have but one 


meaning, then: if CHancG were to hold 
Peking and fight it out with the National- 
ists there and at Tientsin, the Japanese 
would augment their forces in Man- 
churia and cut off his retreat in case 
he was forced to surrender Peking. His 
troops, evacuating the city, would be dis- 
armed, and he would be deprived of sanctu- 
ary at Mukden, his provincial capital. 


T was two weeks before he reached his 
decision, prefaced by the usual belli- 
cose statements to the effect that he would 
never leave Peking. On June 1 he sum- 
moned representatives of the foreign pow- 
ers for what had every appearance of 
being a farewell address. Two days later, 
just after midnight, his specials moved out 
of the city, followed by train after train 
carrying his Manchurian legions. Thus, 
Peking was evacuated quietly without 
the firing of a shot, and, five days after 
the Manchurian war lord had departed, the 
advance guard of Yen Hsi-sHan’s troops 
took over the city. 

Tientsin fared somewhat worse than 
Peking in the evacuation. Although agree- 
ment was reached with the Northerners 
regarding their departure, the predatory 
instincts of the soldiery led to looting 
which, in turn, led to shots from the mili- 
tary constabulary. Something resembling 
a pitched battle ensued before the North- 
erners had finally quitted the city. 

During the Nationalist triumph at 
Tientsin and Peking, Japan has watched 
anxiously for signs that the civil war 
might be carried over into Manchuria. 
For just as Shantung has been a fertile 
field for Japanese industry and invest- 
ment, so Manchuria has absorbed millions 
of Japanese yen. Railroads, oil fields, 
mines, developments of every sort, have 
been financed from Tokyo, and Japan 
refuses to see the comparative peace of the 
now practically independent province 
upset by civil war. Although there may 
have been politics in her ultimatum to 
Cuanec Tso-.1y, it is certain that if the 
Nationalists pursue their triumph beyond 
the Great Wall, they will find Japanese 
bayonets and Japanese machine guns to 
reckon with. A further cause of Japanese 
anxiety at the moment arises out of the 
misfortunes of CHanc’s homeward jour- 
ney. For, in crossing the South Manchu 
Bridge, a bomb wrecked the train upon 
which he was traveling, killing several and 
wounding — so it is said — the war lord 
himself. First reports were that he had 
been killed. Later it was said that he was 
mortally wounded, and finally his death 
was again reported. That his train was 
bombed is certain, and that he was injured 
seems likewise certain. But his headquar- 
ters in Mukden are carefully guarded. The 
truth of his condition has not yet 
transpired. 

Japan has cause to fear the death of 
Cuan, For this erstwhile bandit chieftain 
has been the good friend of the island 


empire these many years. Back in 1904-05, 
when Japan was fighting the Russians 
through Manchuria, Cuanc, then leader 
of a ferocious bandit gang, materially 
assisted her. Later, it has been generally 
assumed, his rise to power in Manchuria 
was tacitly furthered by the Japanese who 
saw in him the means of establishing a 
stable government in the province which 
would protect Japanese interests. Man- 
churia is now a one-man government. 
Should Cuanc pass from the picture, it is 
uncertain just how strong a man might 
take his place. 

But with CuHanc ousted, is the Na- 
tionalists’ hold upon Peking actually 
secure? That, unfortunately for China, 
perhaps, is still a question. For despite the 
Nationalists’ claims of unity, the military 
side of their movement represents three 
distinct parts: the army of Fence Yvu- 
HSIANG, the army of YEN Hs1-suan, and 
the actual Nationalist army, the nucleus 
of which took Shanghai and Nanking last 
spring. It was this third wing which was 
considerably broken up in the brush with 
Japanese troops in Shantung. It was the 
armies of YEN which took over Peking, 
and it is now the armies of Fenc which 
control most of the surrounding country. 


LTHOUGH nominally allies, Fenc 
and Yen Hsi-sHan have already 
shown signs of enmity. YEN is in the capi- 
tal at the present time, but Feno’s troops 
outnumber the Shansi forces overwhelm- 
ingly. The eventuality now appears that 
sooner or later Fenc will himself take over 
Peking and then, despite the Nationalists’ 
boast that they hold the city, unless they 
give the “Christian general” a dominat- 
ing place in their councils, they are likely 
to be just where they were before: Peking 
may be in the hands of a nominal Na- 
tionalist, but it will be a Nationalist who 
takes no orders from Nanking. This pic- 
ture of the probable set-up is strengthened 
by the announcement that Cu1anc Kat- 
SHEK has resigned as generalissimo. The 
official statement informs the world that 
Cu1anc has resigned merely because 
Peking has been captured and the mili- 
tary phase of the movement is therefore 
over. The former leader will now turn his 
attention to reconstruction. But the mili- 
tary phase can hardly be called over while 
Fenc is near Peking with a fighting army 
about him. No, China still waits to be 
unified. Perhaps a general agreement be- 
tween the allies will be reached, satisfac- 
tory to Fence and Yen, which will still 
give the Nationalists an opportunity to 
put into effect their unifying reconstruc- 
tion efforts to cement the country under 
their rule. But the situation looks none too 
promising. One wonders how long it will 
be before the iron-studded doors of Peking 
are again closed against another threat- 
ened siege, this time with Fence inside the 
walls and another Nationalist army at the 
thirteen gates. 
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marriage of a Lithuanian prince to the 
Polish Queen Hedwig . . .” This marriage 
occurred in the year 1 386, nearly two cen- 
turies before the date given by Miss Brown. 
In 1569 occurred the Union of Lublin, 
which definitely united Poland and Lith- 
uania into one state. As for the occu- 
pation of Vilna by General Zeligowski at 
the head of a division of irregulars, his 
men were Poles whose homes were in the 
Vilna district, and who felt that the Lith- 
uanians had taken an unfair advantage 
of them in concluding a treaty with Russia 
when the Polish forces were driven back 
from that territory by the Soviet forces 
in the course of the Soviet-Polish war. 
It is an undeniable military fact that if, 
as has been suggested, the regular Polish 
army had moved against Zeligowski with 
a superior force to dislodge him, his only 
line of retreat would have been to Kovno, 
the Lithuanian capital. The consequences 
of such a move by Poland might have been 
very distressing to all of Lithuania. From 
the time of the Zeligowski coup with his 
irregular force, half a dozen efforts were 
made by Poland to seek adjustment of 
the territorial dispute with Lithuania, but 
the Polish proposals were rejected by the 
Lithuanian Government. After proceed- 
ings before the League of Nations lasting 
two years, the Lithuanian Government 
addressed itself to the Conference of Allied 
Ambassadors on November 18, 1922, 
asking that body, by virtue of Article 87 
of the Treaty of Versailles, to fix the fron- 
tier between Poland and Lithuania. Po- 
land seconded this request, and the decision 
of the Conference was rendered on March 
15, 1923, definitely establishing the bound- 
ary between the two states and adopting 
as the basis therefor the line of demarca- 
tion outlined by the Council of the League 
of Nations. The League Council took 
cognizance of the decision, and made it 
known that it regarded the question 
henceforth as belonging “to the history of 
the dispute.” 

@Lithuania then, having initiated the 
request for this settlement, refused to re- 
cognize the decision it had sought. From 
that time Lithuania made it known that a 
“state of war” with Poland existed — a 
state which Poland in a dignified fashion 
completely ignored. Poland’s policy of 
peace remained unchanged, while Lithua- 
nia responded to repeated proposals for a 
rapprochement with reiterated declarations 
of this state of war. 

{The history of the Polish attempts to 
resume good neighborly relations with 
Lithuania is too long to recite here. Since 
the publication of the article by Miss 
Brown, the Council of the League of 
Nations has met and adjourned, and dur- 
ing its session Lithuania brought down 
upon itself the denunciation of many 
statesmen for its obstinate and intractable 
stand, notable among them Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 

Q¥Miss Brown quotes the Premier of 
Lithuania as stating that Warsaw is up to 
all sorts of tricks with the object of “pro- 
voking war.” If Poland wanted to make 
war on Lithuania, with its population 
about equal to that of Philadelphia, it 
would need no further pretext than the 
state of war which Lithuania insisted 
was in existence. 





In Vilna today not one per cent of the 
inhabitants are Lithuanians. Poland is in 
possession of this district by virtue of the 
decision of the Conference of Allied Am- 
bassadors, a decision rendered, as I have 
pointed out, at the specific request of 
Lithuania, and the present boundaries of 
the two states have been recognized and 
affirmed by the League, of which both 
States are members. The recent ridiculous 
gesture by Lithuania of adopting an article 
of its constitution proclaiming Vilna as 
the capital of Lithuania resulted in a 
restrained and courteous note from August 
Zaleski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
pointing out, among other things, that 
this amendment to the Lithuanian Con- 
stitution was entirely incompatible with 
the letter and spirit of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and that the publica- 
tion of this amendment in the official jour- 
nal of the Lithuanian Government was 
not only “a vain demonstration without 
legal value and without practical conse- 
quences,” but that it could have no effect 
except to hinder the Polish-Lithuanian 
negotiations aimed at establishing good 
understanding between these neighboring 
nations. Concluding this note, Mr. Zaleski 
said: “May I finally be permitted to call 
your attention to the fact that the obli- 
gation respecting the territorial integrity 
of the Lithuanian Republic on the part of 
Poland imposes upon the Lithuanian 
Government the duty of making its con- 
duct conform to the same principle.” 

Really, with the voice of Europe speak- 
ing through the membership of the Council 
of League of Nations, showing its evident 
disgust with the Lithuanian tactics, and 
in view of the tremendous preponderance 
of non-Lithuanians in the Vilna district, 
it seems unfortunate that Miss Brown 
should have permitted herself to become 
the medium for disseminating so much 
misinformation. 


C. S. N. Gopwin. 
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annual report of the Public Owner- 
ship League of America, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago and which 
is busily engaged in “propagating” the 
idea of government ownership and 
operation, we find statements like these: 
“For ten years the Public Ownership 
League of America has been publish- 
ing a monthly magazine. . . . Over 2,000 
municipalities are now on the League’s 
mailing list. . . . Every member of the 
United States Senate and many members 
of the House receive our monthly maga- 
zine regularly. . . . The League has just 
published its 41st bulletin. . . . These 41 
bulletins have been widely circulated 
throughout the country—the Public 
Ownership League has been actively 
engaged in every State in the Union 
arousing the people. . . . There is not a 
State in the Union now that the League 
has not entered and served. . . . State 
organizations of the League have been 





formed. . . . The League has been repre- 
sented in formal hearings before the State 
Legislatures of . . . Two radio stations 
are now broadcasting the League’s mes- 
sage every week. . . . A press service is 
prepared by the League and an ever 
increasing number of daily, weekly and 
monthly publications are using this and 
other publicity matter prepared by us. 
. The Hearst papers have frequently 
used special articles on the editorial pages 
of their entire system. . . . Labor papers 
have used our material freely in some cases 
running a series of illustrated articles. 
. The League has organized and con- 
ducted four national and international 
and three State conferences. . . . After 
years of planning and effort we have 
finally succeeded in establishing a public 
investment company. . . . The secretary 
of the League has traveled, lectured and 
campaigned in every State in the Union 
except two. . . . The League’s work has 
made possible the publication and wide 
circulation of a standard, 450 page, cloth 
bound book. . . . Here are a dozen big 
jobs we have in hand right now.” And 
all through the whole thing is a plaintive 
plea for money. 
It reads exactly like the indictment 
against the light and power companies. 
Facts are always facts; but facts can be 


| distorted. That is what is happening at the 


present time. What the National Electric 
Light Association i is doing to “propagate 
its viewpoint” is no different from what 
ex-Governor Pinchot, William Randolph 
Hearst, Judson King, Basil Manley, the 
Boulder Dam Association, the Public 
Ownership League of America, and a lot 
of other persons and orgenizations are 
doing to propagate their viewpoints. The 
commission is not concerned with the 
truth or falsity of the statements issued by 
the light and power industry — it is con- 
cerned only with the fact, which is ad- 
mitted, that it does issue many statements 
and spends a lot of money getting those 
statements before the public. By making 
it appear that the industry is on trial for 
doing this, and by including among the 
defendants the writers and the publica- 
tions who are in agreement with those 
statements, it appears that there is 
something criminal about the whole 
proceeding, although it is no different 
from the things which are done by any 
national advertiser. After all, why not? 
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Is Companionate Marriage Moral ? 


od? Cee: 


What is the meaning of this new term as it relates 
to an old ‘situation—-is “companionate” marriage 
moral, or immoral? Who is to judge, and why? 
Is marriage an agreement between two individuals 
or is it a bond with society? And at exactly ‘this 
point Mr. Russell and Professor McDougall reach 
the parting of the ways in a debate that will tend 
to clarify public opinion on this contemporary 


social problem. 


As an American, you must be interested in this 


change threatening the established institution of mar- 
riage as we have it today. Following the debate in 
the July issue will be a symposium in the next 
number setting forth the opinions and ideas of 


FORUM readers. 


The July FORUM is on the news stands now — 40c 
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